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SOMETIMES SAPPHIRE 
SOMETIMES PALE. 
By J. R. Lrrrizracs. 
———— 
CHAPTER Il. 


She has halls, and she has castles, 
And the resonant steam eagles, 
Follow far on the directing of her floating dove-like 


hand, 
So to mark upon the blasted heaven, the measnre of 
her land. Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

A RED sun was sinking behind the dense woods 
of Dungarvon Manor. His beams quivered in shafts 
of ruby light upon @ broad stream which flowed 
through the great domain. The water seemed aflame ; 
the foliage which bordered each shore glowed in the 
golden glory. A swan, stately, white, solitary, came 
ssiling down with the tide, as though he believed 
himself the greatest feature in the sylvan landscape ; 
the king of the woods and of the waters. A pic- 
miresque wooden bridge spanned the stream from 
shore to shore. This bridge rose from a somewhat 
high embankment on either side, and thus it seemed 
to hang at a great elevation above the water. 

A gentleman leaned over the railing of this bridge, 
snd looked down intently at the glittering tide be- 
usath him. Was he watching the slow and dignified 
approach of the solitary white swan? It seemed not ; 
for the king of the stream passed on under the bridge, 
and the young man did not alter his position, nor 
raise his eyes from the glowing water. At last, he 
took off a dark crimson cap, which had concealed the 
shape of his head, and he allowed the breeze to lift 
his waving brown hair, and caress his white brow. 
His features were of faultless regularity, his com- 
plexion almost too delicately feir to be masculine. 
Yet there was no effeminacy in the close setting of 
the slender lips; on the contrary, there was a deter- 
mination that was almost pitiless, a resolve that was 
simost cruel, expressed in the firm tension of that 
deaxtiful mouth, 


The eves of this young man were long, almond- 
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shaped, in colour of the most exquisite blue, the pure 
hue of the sapphire stone; a tint rarely seen in the 
eyes either of men or of women. Long lashes, dark 
and silken, fringed these magnificent blue eyes. And 
what did these eyes express ?—amusement, satire, 
humour. ‘They flashed and scintillated like fire- 
sparks; evidently some agreeable thoughts were 
passing through the young gentleman’s brain. 

“ It is laughable,” he said, aloud, “ to hear my good 
uncle discourse of the good that lies hidden in hu- 
man nature, poor fellow. I suppose he has found 
several very amiable people during the course of his 
long career. What would he say if he could see a 
~—_ into the hearts of some of his neighbours? Ha, 

a!’ 

The young man laughed aloud, and then he put 
his crimson cap upon his handsome head once more, 
and crossing rapidly over the bridge, plunged into 
a woodland path on the left side of the stream. He 
walked on for some time, without meeting with any 
particular adventure ; now and then a rabbit started 
across his path, or the briar of a blackberry bush 
obstructed his way. Whenever such a slight obstacle 
presented itself, the young man broke off the intrud- 
ing branch with a certain cold resolve, and flung it on 
one side in a sort of careless and contemptuous dis- 
dain. 

One might have guessed him to be a person who 
would remorselessly sacrifice everybody and every- 
thing to his purpose, regardless of all save his own 
interest and advantage; one who was destined to 
“rise ;” to carve out a fortune for himself; to arrive 
at some daring and giddy height on the ladder of 
fame and prosperity. 

At last this gentleman emerged from the thick 
shelter of the woods, and struck across a common 
which touched on the skirts of the thickets. The 
glow had by this time nearly died out of the sky, 
and long processions of purple clouds were floating 
from the west. There were hills standing in sharp 
outline against the pale primrose background of the 
heavens, and the young man perceived a certain gray 
tower, which he recognized, on the side of one of 
these hills. Houses and cottages were clustered 





a 


about it, but the whole was only faintly visible in 
that fading light. 

“T have four miles yet before I reach home,” he 
said to himself, “four miles without amusement and 
without company.” 

He laughed, a little bitterly, but there was music 
in his laugh. 

“ I won't linger longer on this common,” he added, 
to himself. “I must get on.” 

And forthwith he began to pace with rapid strides 
across the short, even turf of the common. 

Presently the moon rose, almost suddenly, from 
behind a gray, solemn-looking hill, right ahead of 
him, and the whole landscape became more defined. 

“The moonlight makes damsels sentimental, and 
—_ lovesick,” said the young man. “Now I, 
or one, could sit here if I had light enough, and 
pen a sonnet to the dark eyes of Cathleen Lamotte, 
peerless Cathleen ; and I have resolved to make her 
my wife, spite of her detestable pride ; spite of my 
poverty, and her enormous wealth; spite of her 
wealth, did I say? Ah, ha! what use would she 
be to me without her wealth? A pleasure, truly, to 
have such a beautiful wife; but I have to think, 
alas! of other things than pleasure. I must first 
find fortune ; pleasure will follow; and Cathleen 
holds all that I desire in her gift—riches, beauty, 
position, lovely Cathleen,” he took off his cap once 
more, “I bow to you,” he made a mock reverence, 
pene putting his cap on again, started briskly for- 
wa 


Soon he had quitted the common, and was walk- 
ing along a road, which looked white in the moon. 
light. lt was a carriage-road leading towards that 
gray tower and cluster of houses, which we have 
mentioned before. All at once, the young man heard 
the sound of carriage wheels, and the prancing feet 
of horses ahead of him. 

“ Al! ha!” he cried ; “ that is Lamotte’s carriage. 
Wherehave they been all day ? To some picnic party, 
I suppose ; and now, in five more moments, Cathleen 
will be close to me, and I have no right to step her, 
and enter into converse, I am not intimate enough, 
my position is too mean; it shall not always be so, 
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fair Queen of Dungarvon Towers; there is some se- 
cret in your family history. I have heard enough 
tales of the haunted ruin, and the blood-stained 
flooring ; and murmurs of the old earl’s name, 
blotted new out of the peerage, have reached my 
ears, and are treasured in the secret recesses of my 
heart; some future day, fairest Cathleen, I will 
stand as judge, over your proud old grandfather, and 
dictate my own terms to him, while he trembles be- 
fore me!" 

At this moment the sound of the prancing feet and 
rolling wheels became more distinctly audible. 
Presently a turn in the road brought the Lamotte 
carriage into sight, a gay, dashing equipage, the gold- 
faced liveries of the men-servants glittered in the 
moonlight. The young gentleman whose steps we 
have been following, drew towards thre ‘side .of the 
hedge and waited for the carriage ‘to ‘pass him, 


when, to his surprise, it suddenly stopped; the}: 


coachman drew in the reins, the footman descended 
from his seat behind—something was ~wrong either 
with the horses or with the wheels of the ear- 
riage. One of those provoking little misadven- 
tures which happen to all of us at some periods 
of our lives, had now befallen the occupants of the 
grand Lamotte oarriage ; the lynch-pin had sli 
out of one of the wheels, and it was impossible'ta 
proceed until the affair was set to rights. There 
was atantern in the carriage, matches, tools, andeall 
the requtvites for obtaining a light quickly ; conse< 
quently the footman was soon on his knees in the 
road, Watnmering awey as well as he was able atthe 
wheel. i 

The young gentleman sheltering by the hedgenow 
thoughteproper to step forward. lhe "went towartla 
the earriage, hat in hand, with «an “fr ’Of touching: 
and néble bomility. “A lady pit*@reheadwat of the 
window. ‘She recognized the yétuy wan st once. | 

‘Ab, Mr. ‘Atlewrig ht, -ehe-said, tne tows coldvend 
condescending. “ You perecive woaretnsome little, 
pérplézity.” 

Osear Atkwright bowed low to the laity. 

“@an-1 be ofauy-eesistance, Mrs. -].anuétte,” adeed 


the*young man. 

““ Pyeally@on’t know,” rétarned the lady, imeveice 
Of GAPOless *BEperiority, whieh ‘netiled the -pride: of 
Oetar. ““beuppose the-servants will see to-4t,.” 

“*Phistdetests ble women ‘does weteven -thatik ‘met 
for off@fitig “my ‘serviees,” watd ‘Secar, to tiwself) 
“Mearwhite, whore is! this inaeeesvi ble Cathteen ?” | 

White be thought thus, 'Miselbaur tee, the greatest. 
heiress and ‘beauty in thrée eiiddttés) J 
out of the window. Cathleen’ hwd taken Wff 
probably she had been sleeping in the carriage. 
Seen in the light of the mellew autumn moonbeams, 
the loveliness of Miss Lamotte was enough to set a 
poet dreaming, to drives painter frantic, to enrapture 
a lover far beyond the bounds of ordinary admiration. 
For Cathleen was exceedingly beautiful, with the 
superb grace of a queen, the enchanting voice and 
manner of a Syren. She leaned one oval cheek upon 
her white hand, and smiled a dangerous smile upon 
Oscar Arkwright. 

“ A terrible catastrophe, is it not, Mr. Ark ht? 
We have been spending the whole day at the'Earl 
of Bargrave's.” 

“T trust you spent a pleasant day,” faltered Oscar, 
for the beauty of Cathleen had dazzled his senses 
for a moment, andhe hardly knew what would be the 

reper speech to make to the lady of hie love. Proud 
Mire. Lamotte stared, in cold surprise, at the young 
man who had dared toask, whether so great a dame 
as Miss Lamotte of Dungarvon had passed « _ 
sant day; but Cathleen replied with a merry little 
laugh : 

“Oh yes, I have enjoyed it immensely ; there-are 
numbers of children there, and I adore children.” 

“ Happychildren,” said the rash young man, vowing 
very low to the beiress and beauty, for the coldetare 
of Mrs. Lamotte had annoyed -him,#nd “he “felt an- 
clined to dare her to her face. 

“ Yes, lam very fond of children,” repeated Gath- 
leen, speaking a little coldly. 

“Is not that wheel right ‘egain?"” asked ‘Mrs. 
Lamotte of the footman. 

“It will be presently, madam,” returned theman. 

“Excessively disagreeable these are,” 
said Mrs. Lamotte, pettishly. 

“They can’t be avoided ; they all go to make‘np the 
gam of life,” said the heiress, with a smile. Then 
she added hastily ; “ you must give my especial ‘love,’ 
mind, Mr. Arkwright, my love to your uncle at St. 
Edmond’s; he is such a favonrite of mine.” 

“T will not fail, Miss Lamotte. Charged with such 
® precious freight as the ‘love’ (Oscar faltered over 
the word) of Miss Lamotte, I shall tread the earth 
with a lighter step, I shall feel myself in @ higher 
atmosphere.” 

“Is that wheel roady now?” asked the mother of 
Cathleen, quite impatiently. 

“I really don’t know, my dear madam,” laughed 


the heiress. “It is not cold. What makes you in such 
very great haste?” 

Oscar stood in a rapture, gazing at Cathleen La- 
motte. Her head was small, superb, wreathed about 
with plaits of raven hair; her complexion seemed 
delicate, in the moonbeams, as the'petals of the water 
lily ; her nose, mouth, and chin were —_— after 
the purest Greek type; she was very poate, 
dignified in benstage-bas who can tell of the won- 
drous light in her liquid dark eyes, and not feel 
half intoxicated with the memory of their luminous 
witchery ; @ very faint hue of the rose was on either 
fair cheek, and the lips were bright, red, eloquent, 
lovable. It was nota haughty mouth, like t of 
her stately mamma ; yet there was flash of pride 
visible now-and ‘enon, in dark eyes of 

the heiress. 


‘matiam,” said the foot- 
to the box. 
“Tell Gray to drive on‘atonce,” said the proud 
of D Towers. 

Arkwright lifted his hat,and bent his head, 
“in banmtble adieu. The heiress her hand, and 
walled ee ae 

“ Safe ‘home to you, Mr. Arkwright ; don’t forget |. 
“my message,” and then the carriage rolled off, and 
‘the young man ‘was left standieg inthe road, under 
“the»moon, holding “tris hat in bis 4eand. 

““Bweet Cathleen,” whispered “Oscar; “ how I 
“wish*she would love nte. She has ‘the same pleasant 
“smiles for ev though, I am ‘afraid. Never 
amind,'tinre — wotk ‘wonders. Time? I 
‘have “an “ibundatice «Of ‘it. Iam onby ‘twenty-two 
years “old, ‘and ‘Wife ‘wpredis out ‘béfore me, likew 
“white, anctained. page, which I-may write any-| 


vr J I will. Amd tthe “words nad we out, 
han ry ‘uture, ate. 
fw “Hove. ‘Tewill have on eo 


their 
¥ 
is ri- 


end all the 

train, before Latin five years older. es, 
I ean wait, soleng as the \harvest'ét rf Raced ri 
peniug-understte-sun of sprospertvy. 'I talents 
of the highest oder ; I have’beon educated ; I have 
‘won honours at Cambri 
and form. What‘do I ‘to “uidke 
me? Nothing, saevegold,-and” ; 

right to demand high birth -in @ @iusbeuwd. ‘Never 
theless, my Lady Cathleen, I heve regieteréd-s 
tulthe depth of my heart that I-will.oue Gay call-yeu 
wife; press my lips to yours, hold you to-my heart, 
‘vake?your hand in the face of -day, sand showsyouto, 
"thte*world’as my-bride!” 3 

“By*this time Oscat tower walking rapidly 
again towards Gat “mond’s, the village where his 
uncle lived. 

“The greater portion of my triumph will consist 
in the humbling of that odious woman, Mrs. Lamotte. 
I could almost curse her, were not. curses empty and 
weak. As it is, I reserve for myself a most superb 
revenge—a most complete retaliation. Detestable 
oreature !—how ill-bred, notwithstanding the polished 
society in which she moves, and the luxury and 
splendour which surround her. Yés; she is a speci- 
men of the risen woman. Education &as done no- 
thing in the way of teaching Mrs. Lamotte, that true 
politeness which has respect for the feelings of 
others. Oh, may I live tohumble you, proud.deme !” 

Oscar discoursed thus with himself during the 
greater part of his men Bays By the time that he 
entered the village of Saint Edmond’s, the houses 
were closed for the night, and very few lights -ap- 
peared in the windows. The tower of the church 
stood dark against the silvery background of the 
moonlit clouds ; and as Oscar passed the gate of the 
ehurcbyard the chimes rang out, with « weird and 
psolemn ‘sound, the hour of nine, and then # sweet old 
tune, “ Lang Syne,” was played all.through. 

“'Bhey ‘sound like the voices of eld friends, those 
belis,” muttered Oscar to himself ; “and, like good 
old friends, they preach! ‘Come to church, Oscar,’ 
theysay, ‘come-to church; do your duty to heaven 
hand ‘to man, and scatter all wild ambition to the 
winds. When you come to die:we will play mourn- 
fully over your grave, but your spirit will be happy 
in heaven!’ Ah, well, old bells, perhaps so, but 
have set my heart on this world, and the good things 
thereof. Ghime away, preach on. I mean to become 
‘somebody.’ My name shall ring as loudly through 
England, some day, as your bells ring through this 
quiet village of St. Edmonds.” 

By this time Oscar had arrived in front of a very 
pretty house, too large to be termed a cottage, too 
small to be called a villa. It had a long verandah, 
covered with a Virginian creeper, and jasmine climbed 
up the porch. A small lawn, smooth as velvet, 
sloped from the door to the road. A thickly-planted 
shrubbery led round from the front, toa large fruit 
garden in the rear. 

Oscar ascended the slope of the lawn, went under 
the porch, and then lifting the latch of the old- 
fashioned door, he entered the house without cere- 








my health would -hevegiven way und 
‘saéh work. Out in all ‘weathers,end sat all times. 


“much ‘mony. “I 
Gnew.” - 


| the rector. 


wow |" 


mony. A lamp burned in the neat hall. Osca; 
turned into'® room on the left side of the entrance, 
It was a library, comfortably furnished. 

A gentleman, with hair prematurely whitened, ang 
a mild, benevolent countenance, was sitting down to 
& solitary téa, reading a 1 book through his 
spectacles. He raised his when the young man 
entered. 

“Why, bless my life!” cried the Rector of Sain: 
Edmond’s, “ who would have thought of seeing you? 
Come in, my boy. When did te leave London? Is 
anything the matter? Would you like @ chop or 4 
steak with your tea? Draw upto the fire. The 
evening is cold.” 

Oscar took off his cap, shook his uncle’s hand, 
seated himself, and expressed a wish for & nicely. 
browned mutton chop with his tea. 

Mr. Arkwright rang the bell and ordered the ser. 
vant to tea. 

“And what brings you home, Oscar?” asked the 


rector. 

“T have given up my situation, sir,” #étarned (s- 
car. “I could not consent te undergo ithe drudgery 
that-is the inevitable lot of a doctoris-assistant. My 

unreasonable amount of work. 


er 


calted out of my sleep:towese’s man ina ‘fit twice last 
wétek. ‘No,-I -could met wonsent ‘tosendure such 
mart o 

‘B 

“But bless ame, seaid thre rector, 
“het ase pease ee Miswuns nselipean 
have no fortum. twwork unless he has 
wwery ‘hatll indeed,*ss you 


‘Oscar leawetl ‘batik ‘warétessly in Yhis sdhatr, folded 


‘his arms, and:smiled 


A do not-ebjeet-to «verk, bat I:deppiveldradgery,” 
“But whatiare “your yplans, wry ‘dear ‘boy ?” asked 


j -Titeve *eveplonitid face “dear-unele. . 


OHAPTEB Il. 
The curse of gold upon the land, 

The lack of bi ; 

The rail-care snort from strand to strand, 

Like more of death's white horses; 

The rich preach “rights " and future daya, 
The poor dlls mute with stat 

Aut corn ships in the cane” att 

AxsouT two days after the return of Oscar Ark- 
wright to the home of the uncle to whom he owed 
his education, and everything he possessed, the 
bright autumn weather changed into gloom, and chill 
blasts went howling th ‘the woods of Dungar- 
von Manor; rain fell in torrents, cold, pitiless, persis- 
tent ; yellow leaves fell in showers from the trees; 
all beauty seem biotted.out of the landscape. The 
flowers in the garden of the rector were smitten 
down, and lay dying on the damp earth. But the 

loom and desolation of « dull day in late autumn, is 
‘elt in London .streets .wo less than in country ham- 
lets. 

The Strand was wretehed on that day in late Oo- 
tober. Umbrellas were brandished in countless 
dozens ; cabs rushed rapidly.along ; omnibusses lum- 
bered, heavily laden, and whenever one of them 
stopped, it was besieged by some half-dozen appli- 
cants, for whom there was 20 room. 

A very stout woman, with a very wet umbrella, 
pushed aside » slight girl, rather thinly clad, who 
was laden with a heavy carpet-bag. The stout 
woman said nothing, but her actions spoke louder 
than words. She gave the girl a vigorous thrust in 
the side with the handle of the wet umbrella, and 
then she planted her foot upon the step of the omni- 
bus, and entered the vehicle with a triumphant air 
The girl was left standing in the wet, with her 
heavy carpet-bag, there was no more room and the 
omnibus rolled off. 

“That's what I calls a shame,” said a thin old man, 
dressed in threadbare garments. “ You was afore 
her, you was; only being loaded with that there bag 
you couldn’t move quick.” 

This old man looked very miserable, very cold, 
with the rain drops glistening on his grizzly beard, 
and the white living showing at his elbow through 
his wretched coat-sleeve. 

“T’ye # umbrella,” said the old man, “ but it’s got 
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some holes,as let's in some .of the ain. Still, Im 
hold it overye, if ye like.” 


And forthwith he raised the umbrella over she |,.sha 


gitl’s head, and waited for another omnibus. A 
gentleman had watched the whole of this.very com- 
monplace little street episode, with an expression of 
amusement in his deep gray eyes, and now he spoke 
tothe girl, who.was pretty and delicate, despite her 
shabby attire and faded summer bonnet. 

“Oh, it’s no matter, sir,” seid the girl witha 
smile, “ I’m used to be wet.” 

It appeared, indeed, that the girl was used to be 
wet, cold, and uncomfortable generally,.and to.accept 
these conditions, in complete patience, as her ordi- 
nary lot. She seemed a broken-spirited young crea- 
ture. She cougheda very disagreeable hollow caugh, 
and the gentleman's eyes.grew very grave.as he lis- 
tened to the sound. 

“You are not well,” said the gentleman. “ Haye 
you nobody to take care of you?” 

“] live with my stepmother,” said the girl, “she 
does dressmaking, aud I help.” 

“ Poor child,” said the gentleman, in a tone of com- 
passion. 

His accent was slightly tinged with a sound foreign 
to these shores. He was quite a yeung man, tall, and 
nobly formed, with a fine face, bronzed by hotter 
suns than shine on our sea-girdled island. He wore 
aslight dark moustache, through which his white 
teeth gleamed whenever he spoke or smiled. His 
black, thick waving hair was short, and pushed away 
from his grand, thoughtful brow ; hisage was twenty- 
four; and the name he was known by was Péroy 
Earnshaw. 

“Here comes an omnibus,” said Earnshaw. “Now 
give me the bag, and run forward. It goes to Ken- 
nington, that is the part you want.” 

The girl put her heavy bag into Earnshaw’s 
hands, and rushing towards the omnibus, entered it 
easily; then the young man went up to the door, 
gave her the bag, and finally, raised his hat from 
his head, showing the poor girl the respect he would 
have paid to a lady. 

A loud laugh greeted him as he turned away from 
the omnibus. A large, good-tempered faced, well- 
dressed man, of fifty-five or so, stood under shelter 
of a huge umbrella, his sides shaking with merri- 
ment. 

“I wonder you did not present your card, and 
request her permission to pay your respects to-her 
mamma, my dear fellow ?” 

Earnshaw smiled sadly. 

“It is a pity that respect towards a-woman renders 
her and oneself ridiculous, simply becausethe woman 
is poar.” . 

“You can’t alter men’s customs, and if you out- 
rage them you will certainly get laughed at,” said 
the new comer. 

Then he.added : 

“Don't let us linger about here, getting. wet. Qome 
and dine with me at the hotel over the way. I shan’t 
get back to Blackheath till late to-night, I expect.” 

“My good. sir, I can’t. efford dinners at such expen- 
sive hotels,” said Earnshaw. 

“But 1 invite you as my guest; de you aunder- 
stand? I have something to say to you; and it’s 
the luckiest thing in the world I ran against you. If 
you don’t come I ghall consider you disagreeable 
—come along !” 

Earnshaw permitted himself to be led,over,to the 
Charing Gross Hotel. ‘There the stont gentleman 
ordered an excellent dinner. 

“ This is better than being out in the cold, talking 
to shabby wet girls, loaded with carpet bags,.eh?” 
asked the stout gentleman, rubbing his hands. 

“It is more comfortable, certainly ;” returned Harn- 
shaw, “but I take an interest in miserable people, 
Mr. Gollon,” said the young man, seating himgelf, 
and folding his arms. 

“You frown like a hero ina play,” laughed Mr. 
Gollon. “I say, Earnshaw, you are a deuce of a 
handsome fellow, and numbers of heiresses would 
gladly give you their hands in marriage, and full 
conmand over their purses, if only you had the pluck 
to ask them.” 

“T am satisfied to try and carve out my own for- 
tune,” replied Earnshaw. 

“How? By painting landscapes, or teaching 
oe languages? You'll get rich at that, won't 
you?” 

The young man’s smooth, dark cheek flushed crim- 
son at Mr. Gollon’s words, and a flash of fire made 
his grey eyes luminous. 

“I must not despise the only means it has pleased 
heaven, so far, to put into my hands,” he said. 

“Nonsense ; there are plenty of other meaus.” 

“ What are they?” asked Earnshaw. 

“First of all, marriage ; secondly, marriage ; and 
thirdly, marriage,” replied Mr. Gollon. 

“Three wives?” asked Earnshaw. 
“No, one wife at a time—one rich wife, who will | 


settle three thonsand a-yeer on pats HE yon.ank. baw, 
T have such.» wile in view for you, Mr. Peroy Earn- 
iw. 


“Yon are too.good, het here somes the dinner. 
ava postpone the disenssion, if yon please, Mr. 

The dinner, three .conraes.and.a dessert, was par- 
taken.of. When the,fruitand wine came in, thegen- 
tlemen drew nearer to each other,and the converse 
hecame more confidential. — 

“Percy Earnshaw,” gaid Mr. Golign, ‘ I believe 
that in time I ghall be,able to trace ont.a clue, which 
I have found, to.its source, and if so, you will, in.all 
probability, prove.to he gentleman, with title toa 
fine estate. You know what mysteries surround 
your birth ; yeu know that in my youth I loved your 
mether, and when all the world cried shame upon 
her, she came to me in her despair; me, whose 
honest love she had scorned long before; and she 
swore to me that she was a lawful wedded wife, and 
that her husband was of noble birth. She never 
would reveal his name, but she told me y fea to 
set my wits working to find out who this hidden aris- 
tocrat was, that had brought such shame and sorrow 
into the family ef a worthy country clergyman. She 
gave me asmall, flat tin box. ‘ John Gollon,’ she said to 
me, ‘this box contains the register of my marriage, 
and of the birth of this, my child, but I should ruin 
my husband if I betrayed the secret te the world. 
I prefer to suffer myself, only my boy muat not be 
wronged ; some day he will be the heir, perhaps, of 
an earldom, and if anything should h m to me 
there might not.be anybody to prove his claim, there- 
fore, to you, my tried and trusted friend, I confide 
this most important secret. You must keep silence 
until the time arrives. When you see my husband's 
father’s death in the papers, be that ten years hence, 
or ten months hence, then you will wait to see if my 
husband sends for me out of my exile, and presents 
me to the werld as his wife. Should he fail to do so, 
then will be your time.to seek him-out, and to urge 
upon him the necessity of doing his duty to me and 
to the boy, should the boy be living. ButI have 
sworn to my husband that his name shall never pass 
my lips to mortal, therefore the communications of 
this night are to be ignored between us. ‘You are to 
write to meas ‘“ Evangeline Riyers,’” the hapless 
daughter of the poor vicar, who has brought shame 
upon her honest name, and is gone to weep away 
her sorrows in a foreign clime.’ Earnshaw, I shall 
never forget that night, the events of itare seared 


*}in upon my heart and brain by the scorohing iron of 


sorrow and disappointed love. Iam now a busy, 
jovial man of the world, caring a great deal more for 
‘the amount at my banker's, and the interests of my 
rich clients, than for all the poetry and romance on 
earth, and more for a good dinner than for the 
brightest eyes and fairest face in Christendom. 

“T have a wife, as stout, as matter of fact, as red 
cheeked as myself. I jive at Blackheath, and am 
famed for the turtle squp which I give to my. nich 
friends. But at the time when your beautiful young 
mother came to me, with you, her baby, in. her arms, 
I was a thin stripling, all sentiment and sighs, with 
a heart brimful of devetion towards the girl J had 
worshipped ever since J was fourteen, aad.« son! on 
fire toavenge her wrongs. Iwas only a clerk at the 
time, an articled clerk in the office of Messrs. Grim 
son and Gradd, solicitars, in the little seaport sawn 
of Baymouth, on the south cgast, near which @tood 
the parsonage house of your maternal grandfather. 1 
was sitting up late ty do some copyipg, which I 
had neglected to finish the day befone, when a tap 
came to the door and your mother entered, who had 
not been seen in the town for twelve months, I 
thought I should have run mad with fear, love, 
sorrow, and joy, all mingled together. My heart 
thumped so against my side, that I could scarcely 
answer her when she spoke to me. I placed.a chair 
for her and stvod by, while she told me so -much of 
her story as she chose to tell; and when she placed 
the tin box in my trembling hands, I was overwrought 
with joy at the thought that she had such full con- 
fidence in me, such complete reljance on my faith 
and devotion. 

“How much I had Joved her, indeed, was only 
known to God and to my own heart ; and even when 
llook back to that time now, it seems like a wild 
impossible dream. Evangeline was a pale, slight, 
graceful girl, with flashing dark gray eyes like 
yours, and her gold-brown bair was bound close to 
her small head, as was the fashion of that day, for 1 
speak of four and twenty years ago. She was the 
loveliest woman that ever made a plaything of ,a 
man’s true honest heart. Had she loved me, I do.not 
believe I should ever have developed into the dinner- 
loving, money-making, stout, and ruddy London 
laywer who sits before you. But I may still be use- 
ful to the son, if 1 have failed to.assist the mothwr, 
and to reinstate you. in your rightful position.is the 


dearest wish of my heart; the last remains of that 








gpeinnt chivalry and devoted faith which I paid to 
vai e. 

“*T am going to Southampton, to-night, John,’ she 
said to me, ‘and to-morrow I set sail in the ship 
Helena, for Havre; after that I shall travel to the 
south of France. My husband will pay mea monthly 
allowance. I am to live quietly under a feigned 
name. I have chosen that of aidan, and you 
will be the only person I shall communicate with, ex- 
cept m ek dl who will send me my money him- 
self. eanwhile, guard that box and its contents as 
the most precious thing which belongs to me, and 
which I am afraid to trust myself to take care of in a 
foreign country. And now, John, good-bye, may 
heaven bless you. If I have ever given you any pain, 
forgive me, as you hope to be forgiven. My child, 
who seeps so quietly in my arms, is the presump- 
tive heir toan earldom. You hold his future in 
your hands ; I trust it to you.’ 

“TI broke into sobbings and protestations when | 
heard her go on like that. I flung myself at her 
feet. It seemed she had come from Southampton 
that day, and walked into town after dark, dread- 
ing to be known, all alone, with a thick veil over 
her sweet face, and carrying her sleeping babe in 
her arms. She would not have me come with her, so I 
kissed her hand, and kissed the child, you, Earnshaw, 
as it lay sleeping, and then she went out of the room 
and down the stairs, leaving me alone in the dingy 
office, with the hateful copying work unfinished, and 
the great dusty law-books looking grimly down at me 
from the shelves. I could not endure the silence 
aud the emptiness of that gloomy office. I bethought 
me that Evangeline must perforce walk solitary 
along a narrow lane, with high walls on cach side. 
Some rough sailors might insult or alarm her, and | 
resolved to follow her at a distance, until she should 
be safe amid the lights and the voices of the town. 

“I put on my hat, and ran down the broad eld 
staircase. I reached the jane, and was able in the 
faint glimmer to distinguish the outline of her sli 
form. I followed her as far as the lights of the little 
town ; and then, fearful that she would discover me, 
I ran back, broken-hearted, to the office. The lamp 
was buruing, the door unlatched, as when I left ; 
but alas ! the box, the flat box, which Evangeline had 
placed in my hands, and which I, careless wretch, 
had left on the table, was gone, gone, and I have 
never seen it, nor its contents sipce! I searched 
high and low, but all in vain; the proofs of the mar- 
riage of Evangeline had fallen into wrong hands. I 
was so thoroughly ashamed of myself for what I 
had done ; so disgusted with my carelessness, that I 
was loath to confess the loss to the lovely crea- 
ture who had trusted me. She had given me her 
address in France, apd she wrote to me, but when 
I replied I said not one word about the loss. I 
always meant to confess it to her; but somehow 
my courage failed me every time that I sat downto 
write to Mrs. Earnshaw, as she called herself. 
‘ When her husband's father dies,’ said I, to myself, 
‘she will force him to do his duty by her.’ “Phisis 
a confession, Earnshaw. My cowardice completed 
the mischief which my carelessness had begun. 
Time went on, and you grew into @ fine boy, in 
your French home. You weresent to a French col- 
lege, and became a clever fellow. Once I ventured 
over iuto France, and paid your mother a visit. She 
received me coldly, for si@@readed that her husband 
would hear of her havifig Peceived an English visi- 
tor. I came home ble, cut of temper, out of 
health even, for I cauglit a severe cold, aud was 
laid up for weeks. illness left me with a ten- 
dency to ague, and a kind of coutinual inward fever. 
While I was in this low and desponding condition | 
received a peculiarly distressing letter from Evan 
geline. She informed me that her heart had become 
very seriously affected, and that the doctors gave no 
hope of her life ; she added that her son, now ten years 
old, was @ fine, intelligent child; but certainly too 
young, at present, to be trusted with the secret of his 
birth, and she wound up by entreating me to come 
over, at once, to the small French town where she 
dwelt, and to take possession of Percy, herson. She 
told me thata simall gum of money was lodged in the 
bank, towards the expenses of the education of her 
child. But this was by no means the most important 
part of your mother’s letter as regarded the simple 
business point of view, for she told me that ber hus- 
band was dead before his father, and that she expec- 
ted me, at once, to put forward your claims to the title 
and estates; she entreated me to set proceedings on 
foot before starting for the Continent. 

“* Write to my husband’s father,’ shesaid ;‘ lodge 
the certificates in the hands of the bishop of the 
diocese, and then come here for my boy.’ 

* All this while she had kept her oeth ; she had.not 
ence uttered or written the name of her husbaad er 
his family. In grief and consternation I set owt for 
France ; fell ill at Paris, and lay there three weeks 
in raging fever. When Lagain set out on my journey 
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towards the south, it was with a heavy sinking of the 
heart. I reached Petit Belle Mar, the little town, 
one fine spring evening. You remember it, Percy. 
You ran forward to meet me from the garden in front 
of your house—a handsome tall child, in deep mourn- 
ing, speaking English with a foreign accent—and 
you told me, sobbing bitterly, that ‘mamma was 
dead.’ I laid my hand on your curly dark hair, and 
vowed that before I died I would see you righted 
and restored to your titles and estates. But what a 
rash vow it seemed—how hopeless the fulfilment. 

“ Your father was dead. Nobody could come for- 
ward to claim y u, since nobody ‘knew of your exis- 
tence, save the clergyman who had united your 
parents, and who was he, and where? I looked all 
through your mother’s papers in hopes of finding 
some clue, but every thread of evidence had been re- 
morselessly snapped asunder. Your mother had re- 
lied upon the contents of the abstracted tin box. 
There was not much money left for you, but I en- 
gaged to defray the expenses of your education. I 
sent you to a college in Germany, because the ex- 
penses were low and the instruction admirable. I 
could not afford much.” 

“You have been a father to me,” said Earnshaw, 
clasping the hand of his friend. 

“T have tried my best,” returned Mr. Gollon. 
“ And when I returned to England, I set to work in 
earnest, gave up sentiment, went in for money, mar- 
ried a rich wife, older than myself, exchanged my 
country practice for a London one, and for the last 
fourteen years I have been a prosperous man of the 
world. My early troubles, or my good living, have 
told upon me, and made me look ten years older than 
I am. I am forty-five, and with all my faculties 
sharpened the more through having lain unused in 
my youth. How I have studied the clergy list— 
how I have pestered parsons with the question: ‘ Did 
you ever marry an Evangeline Rivers to a man of 
title, or the son of an earl?’ I have always had one 
answer: ‘No.’ One Evangeline Rivers married her 
cousin, an officer; that was in Scotland, and the offi- 
cer was the son of the clergyman who told me the 
fact. Another Evangeline _ ose had married an 
Italian doctor, who was in practice at Constantinople. 
No other Evangeline Rivers could I find.” 

“ The case is hopeless,” said Earnshaw, gloomily. 

“Not so. I chanced upon a beggar the other day 
who volunteered to tell me the whole story, unknow- 
ing that I was interested in it. He came to my of- 
fice in the city, and petrified me by saying that he 
knew of a marriage between a parson’s daughter of 
Baymouth and the only son of an earl; also of the 
birth of a son ; and, he added, that the som lived at a 
university in Germany, as an Obscure student. He 
said the name of the girl was Evangeline Rivers. I 
was resolved not to betray too deep an anxiety. I 
asked the man’s address, and have appointed this 
evening to meet him. His address is in the City. 
Will you come also?” 

The two gentlemen soon afterwards started in a 
cab for the city. In one of the most squalid lanes, 
the cab stopped before a very horrible-lookin; 
house. The visitors mounted some dark stairs a 
entered a miserable room. A man lay groaning 
upon # heap of straw; a rushlight burned in a basin. 
The gentlemen went and stood by his side: 

“What ails you?” asked Earnshaw, compassion- 
ately. 

The man turned his hollow eyes towards the 
young man’s handsome face. 

“Is that his son ?” he asked. 

“We want the name, quick—quick,” said the law- 
yer, taking out his pencil. 

“The box!” gasped the ragged man—“it is 
hidden.” 

“ Where ?” roared Mr. Gollon, impatiently. 

The man’s jaw fell, with a long quivering sigh his 
soul passed from him—he had died of starvation. 

(To be continued.) 





SCIENCE. 


NAVIGATION OF THE Arn.—M. Joseph Livtchak, 
a Russian journalist, maintains that he has solved 


the problem of navigating the air. The motive 
force applied by him is steam. The rate of speed 
attainable with his machinery is eighty miles an 
hour. 

PREVENTIVE vor “Dry Ror.”—It consists in 
soaking the timber for a short time in lime-water. 
A pit, tank, or good-sized barrel, according to the 
extent of requirement, will answer the purpose ; the 
lime being added to the water in the proportion of 
eighty-eight grains to one gallou. ‘Timber creosoted 
in this way stands the weather remarkably well, and 
is not subject to the decay to which unprepared tim- 
ber is so liable. 

Tus Sun’s Onwarp Mortron.—From the con- 
sideration of the imperfect inivrmation afforded by 





the stars’ apparent proper motion, astronomers have 
been able to deduce one of the most interes as- 
tronomical discoveries yet effected. They have 
learned that the sun, with its attendant system, is 
speeding onward through in a certain direction, 
which they have been able to assign, at a rate of 
no less than 15@ millions of miles per annum. A law 
also affecting the general system of stellar motions, 
has been guessed at, and has been considered by 
many eminent astronomers to be supported by suffi- 
ciently satisfactory evidence. It has been supposed 
that the proper motions of the stars indicate a vast 
series of orbital motions rounda point in space which 
does not lie very far from the star Alcyone, the prin- 
cipal star of the Pleiades. 

Nzw Process rok MAKING Sopa.—A new pro- 
cess for manufacturing soda has just been proposed 
by Herr Swager. He takes the double chloride of 

uminium and sodium, which is melted, then pul- 
verized, and the powder carried, by means of a fan, 
into aretort heated to a very high temperature, into 
which is projected, at the same time, a current of 
superheated steam. Im this manner hydrochloric 
acid is formed and aluminate of sodg. The latter, 
decomposed by carbonic acid, gives carbonate of 
soda, and auminal, which serves over again. 


SPEED AND SOUND. 


Ar a recent meeting of the Polytechnic Associa- 
tion of the American Institute, tor Van der 
Weyde drew attention to the change in the pitch of 
a note coming from a body in motion. Most persons 
have observed, while riding in a railway train, that 
the sound of the whistle ef the locomotive on a train 
passing in an opposite direction seems of lower 
pitch while receding than when approaching. This 
is accounted for by the fact that to produce a note of 
a given pitch, a given number of air-waves must 
strike the ear in a given time. If the number of 
waves be increased, there is a rise in the pitch; if 
decreased, there is a fall. Sound travels at the rate 
of about 1120 ft. in a second, a change in the tem- 
perature of the air, of course, altering that rate. If 
two locomotives are approaching each other, each at 
the rate of thirty miles per hour, and the whistle on 
one sounds the note O, made by 522 vibrations per 
second, it will he heard on the other locomotive at a 
higher pitch than its real sound ; the difference being 
due to the combined speed of the locomotives, 
amounting to 88 ft. per second. At the instant of 

jing, the true tone is heard, and as they recede, 
the pitch will seem as much lower as it was before 
higher than the true tone. The pitch will not de- 
scend below its first change, because the locomotives 
are separating with a uniform speed. So, likewise, a 
steamship sailing before the wind will not cross as 
many waves as she does when going at the same 
speed against the wind. 


Tue SNow-sHEDS OF THE Paciric RarLRoaD.— 
The “snow problem” on the Central Pacific Rail- 
road is not yet solved. The company, last winter, 
built sheds for the protection of their line over 
the Sierra Nevada. These sheds, were, however, 
crushed by snow. The company are now engaged 
in constructing new sheds, with frameworks of heavy 
timber and pointed roofs. About forty miles of 
line will require to be covered; and it is stated that 
twenty-two saw mills, most of them worked by 
steam, are running night and day, employing nearly 
two thousand men, and six more are building. It is 
estimated that it will require 800,000ft. of timber to 
the mile for the sheds. 


ImpoRTaNT CHEMICAL Discovery.—Herr Oser 
announces that, when sugar solutions are fermented 
with yeast, besides alcohol, a new alkaloid is formed, 
to which he attributes the formula C26 H20 N4. 
The hydrochlorate of this base crystallizes in hygro- 
scopic plates, which take a brown colour on expo- 
sure to the air; it has a sharp bitter taste. It would 
appear that all fermented liquors contain this new 
alkaloid, or, rather, some of its compounds. The 

esence of such a substance in wine or beer, 

itherto completely overlooked, will doubtless enable 
us to explain certain effects of fermented liquors 
upon the animal economy, which cannot be attributed 
to alcohol alone. 

Exxctriciry.—Dr. Poggioli read a paper at a late 
sitting of the Acapemy of Medicine on the physical 
and intellectual development of youth by electricity 
He remarked that.De dolle had quoted experi- 
ments to show that vegetation is much richer and 
quicker in its growth when electrified than other- 
wise. Seeds subjected to the action of this fluid 
would yield better produce than others, and ina 
shorter time. Starting from these data, Dr. Poggioli 
conceived the idea that a similar action might be 
ae to exist in the animal kingdom, especially 

no the case of young subjects. He informed the 
learned body that in 1853 he had read a paper to 
the Academy of Sciences, proving that the energy of 





certain faculties might be shown to be in 
to the electric development ef the 
they reside ; and he now thoug 
sion of facts which miight prove highly 
in a hygienic, scientific, and even social point of 
view. He could adduce five instances of children, 
varying between the ages of four and sixteen, and 
having all attained a remarkable development, both in 
® physical and an intellectual sense. these 
there was a child which might be considered a 
phenomenon of deformity and stupidity, but which, 
under the influence of electricity, grew three centi- 
métres in a single month, and has since been always 
instead of last, in his class. From this Dr. 
Poggioli concludes that the electric fluid exercises a 
direct influence over the physical and intellectual 
development of young subjects; and he proposes 
that, by way of experiment, the six last pupils of 
each class be taken in a lyceum or college, and sub- 
jected to his electrical treatment. 

Om ParintTInc vron Zinc.—Every painter is 
aware of the difficulty experienced in making oil 
colours adhere to articles of sheet zinc. Professor 
Boettger, however, has recently published a process 
by which it is stated that the desired result can be 
accemplished ; this process consisting in the previous 
application, by means of # hard brush, of a mordant, 
composed of one part of chloride of copper, one part 
of nitrate of copper, one part.of sal ammonia, and 
sixty-four parts of Water, to which is afterwards 
added one part of h hloric acid. The zino 
turns of a deep black, immediately after the applica- 
tion, changing after drying (12 to 24 hours) to 
dirty, black, greyish-white shade, upon which any oil 
colour will adhere with the greatest tenacity. 

A New Nartvurat Pioment.—A new. pigment is 
stated to have been brought into use in America, 
which is likely to have an important influence on the 
white lead trade. In a mine in the State of New 
Jersey, which has for thirty-five years past beep 
worked for lead, a natural chemical combination has ° 
been discovered, not heretofore attainable by any 
known artificial means, which is not only suit 
able as a paint for ironwork of all kinds, but is 
especially adapted for the coating of ships’ bottoms, 
as. the particles of copper in the combination are 
fatal to animal life. Messrs. C. and J. Reynolds, of 
New York, the Boston White Lead Company, of 
Boston, and J. 8. Chadwick and Oo., of Detroit, are 
contractors for the entire product of the mine, and 
the tests applied to it are alleged to have demon- 
strated that the material is “ superior to any pigment 
hitherto made for firmness, body, and durability, and, 
in fact, in every essential necessary to form a perfect 
paint.” 

Water Suprty anp SANITARY Martrens.— 
A second enormous reservoir, for the supply of Paris 
with water, is now in the course of completion at 
Montrouge; this is to receive the waters of the 
River Vanne, which will be brought to the capital by 
means of an aqueduct which crosses the valley of 
the Biévre, and is constructed upon the arches of the 
Aqueduct of Arcueil, originally built to bring the 
water from Rungis for the gardens and fountains of 
the. Luxembourg. In the time of Henri Quartre, 
the Minister Sully caused researches to be made to 
discover whence the Romans obtained water for the 
Paleis des Thermes, the remains of which are 
annexed to the museum of the Hotel Cluny; but it 
was not until the year 1643 that the works were 
commenced for bringing water from Rungis to 
Paris; the aqueduct was d ed by Jacques 
Desbrosses—executed by Jean Ooing, at a cost of 
18,4002, and terminated in 1664; itis on the old 
arches of this aqueduct that those of the new one 
are being constructed. 


WasHaBiez INDIAN Inx.—Architects and draughts 
men generally know the difficulty—in fact, impossi- 
bility—of obtaining Indian ink that will not rup 
when coloured over, Mr. Stanley, of Great Turn- 
stile, Holborn, has produced an ink which he 
describes as being simply a solution of redissolved 
Chinese ink, to which is added a chemical mucilage 
that renders the ink insoluble after it has dried upon 
the paper. We have practically tried this with the 
most severe test—namely, on tracing cloth. Whev 
the usual Indian ink is used on this material, 
draughtsmen know the result if any attempt be made 
to colour over it ; consequently, the colour has to be 
applied to the back of the drawing. Tho new ink 
will neither wash up nor blur. We have tested it 
also on parchment, with the same satisfactory result. 
As to the ultimate action or effect of the chemical 
mucilage employed, we know nothing ; but the truth 
of the statement made by Mr. Stanley—that it will 
not wash up or blur—we can, from practice, safely 
substantiate ; and we make this clear e ion of 
our opinion because we believe the ink will bea boon 
to the ‘architectural and mechanical draughisman 
In-other words, this is an invention that “ will wash.” 
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OHAPTER XXIL 


CoLDLY and terribly wrapped the icy flood about 
young Ardeen’s form, but yet he prayed. He had 
sense enough. left to know that he had not sunk, 
but that he was still swaying in the water. Strange! 
‘The stone was very heavy, and yet the sack went 
act to the bottom. Paul felta movement. It was 
act down—it was upwards! His body came in con- 
tact with something hard ; it was not the prison wall, 
nor was it the bottom of thechannel. Every muscle 
was already strained to its utmost ; he must open his 
mouth and let the flood in upon his exhausted lungs, 
or the distended blood-vessels would burst. One gasp, 
and astrange sensation came over him. His face 
was as cold as ice—the water settled away from his 
head, and the wet sack clung close te his cheeks and 
temples. He breathed, and it was fresh air that came 
into his lungs! Up—up, he moved—slowly and pain- 
fully, for his limbs were in contact with something 
that bruised them. Hespoke not. At length his body 
was balanced, as though upon the edge of a plank, 
and in a moment more he felt himself laid upon a 
hard, solid resting place. He knewthat the mouth 
of the sack was being untied, that the top was drawn 
down, that the fresh air struck upon his brow, and 
then he opened his eyes. 

“——’Sh!” he heard someone whisper in his ear. 
“Speak softly. Are you as yet alive?” 

“ Yes,” returned Paul. 

“ Then make no noise.” 

It was Ye-fo-hi who spoke, and Paul felt more 
gratitude than he could express in words. Care- 
fully the juggler drew the wet sack off, and then he 
cut the cords with which the youth was bound. Paul 
felt himself free once more, and he stretched his 
limbs out with a grateful emotion. He found himself 
in a small boat, and on looking up he saw that he was 
directly beneath the platform from which he had been 

own. 

“Do not speak,” whispered the juggler, “for we 
may not yet be out of danger. Remain perfectly 
quiet, and we will soon escape from this.” 

Paul's mind was clear, and he comprehended all 
that had transpired. He knew that Ye-fo-hi must have 
been beneath the platform all the while, and have 
caught him the moment he tuuched the water, which 
the darkness would enable him to do without being 
detected by those overhead. He listened attentively, 
but he could hear no sound above him. 

“ Are they not gone?” be asked, in an undertone. 
‘I can hear no sound.” 


[THE MYSTERIOUS PRESENCE. | 


“ Yes—they have gone in, but they may come out 
again. See, through that crevice there isa ray of 


light. We will wait until that is gone.” 

Paul looked in the direction pointed eut, and he 
“saw, through one of the oracks of the platform, a 
crevice in the door beyond, through which he had 
been led. Both of them watched the place, and ere 
long it was opened, and some three or feur men came 
out and looked over the edge of the platform. One, 
whom Paul recognised as the eld mandarin, spoke. 

“The water is all quiet,” he said. 

“ Aye,” answered the bonze, “and so must the 
San-kwei be by this time.” 

“ He will not tell his marvellous storyagain,” said 
one of the executioners. “By the gilded joss, but 
his tongue did bear a strange story upon its point. I 
knew "twas strange, though I could not understand 
it.’ 

“T think our work is done,” added the second exe- 
cutioner. 

“Yes,” said the mandarin. “ All is quiet and 
safe. The fishes will dispose of him now. Your 
work is over, and I will so report it to our princely 
master. There is no need that we should waste 
more time here, so we will wish the departed one a 
safe journey on his dark road, and then be off to our 
homes.” 

There seemed to be a general assent to this pro- 
position, and then all four of the men went back into 
the building and closed the door afterthem. It was 
not long after waiting a reasonable time to make se- 
curity doubly sure, that Ye-fo-hi pushed his boat 
slowly and noiselessly from beneath the platform. He 
did not venture out into the channel for a long dis- 
tance, but he kept within the shade ofthe high walls 
that flauked the water, and pushed his boat along 
with his hands. At length, however, he came to a 
place where the shore was open, and taking « broad- 
bladed paddle from the thwarts he sent fit out into 
the stream, ere long they approached the moor- 
ings of the junks. Still the boat went on, nor did 
the juggler stop until he had reached a landing 
some two miles distant from the prison. 

“We may land here,” he said, as he reached forth 
and seized hold upon a ring which hung from an 
iron post. 

The boat was hauled close in to the stairs, the 
juggler got out first,and thenassisted Paul. After 
this the boat was made fast, and then the old man 
led the way up towardsthe town. 

By the dim sturlight, aud by the still more dim 
light of the dusky lanterns that hung at the street 





corners, our hero could see that he was in that part 
| of the city which was mostly ia ruins, and when he 





entered the first street, beyond the head of the long 
canal, he found that it was literally filled with dirt 
and rubbish. 

“ Never mind,” said Ye-fe-hi, as he picked his 
way ever the thickly dispesed obstacles, “ this is 
net so bad but that it might be worse. It is surely 
better than lying at the bottom of the canal.” 

“ Certainly it is,” replied the youth, treading lightly 
ever the rubbish, and forgetting all his pains. “ Two 
hours ago I could not even have hoped fer life, but 
now I feel that I am safe.” 

“ You will be safe if youdo not repeat your wild 
freak of running away from me; but if you choose 
totry that again, I cannot answer for your safety.” 

“ Ah, there is no danger of that,” murmured Paul 
“ But,” he added, in a sad tone, “J am not now 
where I was then.” 

“No, you were upon the Tai-hou then, and now 
you are in Nankin.” 

“Alas! I meant not that. I meant that I had » 
companion then.” 

“ So you had—a sweet companion.” 

“ Do you know anything of her?” 

“ Wait until we reach a Cupeng vies, and I will 
then tell you what I knew. There may be ears about 
when we least suspect it, Here—take my arm. We 
shall not be long now.” 

Paul took the proffered arm, and without asking 
more questions he kept on. Some half-dozen short 
streets were passed, and at length they came to s 
part of the city, where the houses were in a better 
condition, and the streets less encumbered. The 
juggler led the way up a narrow court, around the 
angle of a dilapidated wall, and finally he stopped 
before a low building, the door of which was some 
two feet below the level of the plank walk that led 
to it. At this door be knocked, and, after a delay of 
some minutes, it was opened by anold man, who held 
a lighted candle in his hand. 

“Ah, good Lin, ve not afraid,” said the juggler. 
“ Your eyes are not so old but that they can serve 
you with my identity.” 

“I know you,” answered the old man. “I know 
Ye-fo-hi.” 

“Then let me come in; and you see I have « 
companion who also claims your hospitality. It is 
all as I have stated.” 

The old man did not speak in reply, but he re- 
treated from the door and beekoned for the twe 
visitors to follow him. After they had entered the 
hall, he fastened the door, and then led the way tos 
small, but neatly furnished room, which had only 
one window.” 

“ Now, good Lin,” said the juggler, “I know that 
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my young companion must be very hungry, and his 
garments arb also wet and uncomfortable. I will go 
with you and help to select dry clothes for him, 
and then you can prepare some food. Remember 
my = is good—and my friendship is better still.” 

“Speak not of gold,” replied Lin, as he moved 
towards an inner door, “but come and get what you 
want.” 

Ye-fo-hi bade Paul remain where ‘the was, and 
then he followed the host from the apartment. 
When our hero was left alone he began to reflect 
upon what had transpired. The whole scene was 
before him, but it appeared only as a wild, terrible 
dream, and onee did his mind wander so darkly that 
he even started up from his seat as though he would 
assure himself that he wasawake. Surely it was all 
real! He had stood upon the very ‘threshold of death, 
and the dark gate had been half-closed upon him, 
but a strange power had snatched him forth from his 
doom, and again he breathed and was free. “Free,” 
he murmured to himself, while his head was bowed 
upon his hands. “I think lem free, and yet I have 
a master. Upon my own arm I do not rest. But 
what is freedom now? Where is she upon whom 
my whole soul rests, with all its hopes and joys? Oh, 
Yu-lu, if thon art nevermere ‘to bless me, then why 
should I be free?” 

He murmured thus, and while he did 0, he 
held some lingering hy that the juggler would not 
stop in his work until he had made. trial, at least, 
in behalf of the maiden. At length his thoughts all 
centred upon the strange man who brought him 
forth from his death-doom. He had some vague 
ideas respecting him, but even to himself he 
could not explain them—he could only feel eure:that 
he was sorely puzzled, and that there was much yet 
to be known. Something whispered it to his belief 
that Ye-fo-hi was more than he appeared, for his 
every look and motion betokened a conscious 
which springs only from legitimate inheritance. Yet 
Paul gathered no light from his surmises. He.only 
annoyed himself awhile, and then reated just where 
he began. 

At the expiration of some fifteen minutes the 
juggler returned, and in his hands he brought dry 
clothing. Paul quickly divested himself of his wet 
garments, and when he had put on the dry ones, 
Lin brought in food and drink, and having satisfied 
himself that nothing more would be wanted, he 
withdrew, leaving the youth and Ye-fo-bi alone to- 
gether. Paul looked up from his food, and found 
the eyes of his strange companion fixed keenly upon 
him, and in spite of his assurance to the contrary he 
could not repress a slight shudder of fear. There 
was something in those eyes so dark and piercing, 
and their light was so deep and powerful, that they 
seemed to be penetrating his very soul. 

“Paul Ardeen,” the old man said, as the youth 
looked up at him for the fourth time, “I suppose 
you have wondered ere this how | happened to be so 
opportunely at hand to preserve you from death ; and 
to save you the trouble of needless questions, I will 
tell you all about it, if you would like to know.” 

“T should like to know,” returned our hero, “ for 
Ihave wondered, as you surmise.” 

“There was much of chance in your escape to- 
night,” commenced the juggler, “for though 1 had 
determined to watch for your safety, yet 1 was not 
looking for your death so soon, by some days, at least. 
I chanced to be at the palace of prince Kong-ti, andI 
overheard him conversing with one of his mardarins. 
I heard just enough to convince me that you were 
to be placed in the sack and drowned, and I knew 
that it would be done from the platform behind 
the prison; so I hastened away, took a boat, 
and having reached the prison, | stationed myself 
beneath the plank staging, and there awaited the 
result. I heard them when they came out with you, 
and watched for your descent. ‘he moment you 
touched the water I seized the stout cord that con- 
fined the mouth of the sack, and having allowed you 
to sink out of sight, | drew you carefully under the 
staging. You, of course, know the rest.” 

“ Yes,” murmured the youth, with « shudder. 
“ But,” he added, after a few moments of thought, 
“you spoke of being at the palace of the prince. 
Did you learn if Yu-lu were thore ?” 

“Yes. I saw her.” ; 

“Saw her!” repeated Paul, starting from his seat. 
“And did you speak with her?” 

“ Yes ; and I have promised to try and save her 
from the fate that threatens her. I suppose your 
questions will soon reach that point, and | will anti- 
cipate you. I found the fair maiden well, but she 
was suffering much through fear. I consoled her, 
however, and when I left her she was comparatively 
happy. Her heart isall your own, and her greatest 
suffering has been on your account. If you had 
been killed she would readily lave taken her ewn 
life that she might have fullowed you. Such love 
as that is rare.” 


“Oh, Yu-lu—Yu-lu—bdright, blessed being— 
heaven bless you for ever,” fervently ejaculated the 
youth, clasping his hands, and raising his eyes to- 
wards heaven. 

Big tears rolled down his cheeks, and his bosom 
heaved with a wild emotion. He arose to his feet 
and moved to the old man’s side, and on the next in- 
stant he was upon his knees. 

“Ye-fo-hi,” he said, clasping the juggler’s knees, 
“tell me what of hope I have. Oh, if you can save 
poor Yu-lu, heaven will bless you for the act. If 
you can gain admittance to the palace, why can you 
not bring her forth from her prison ?” 

“ That were now impossible,” returned the old man, 
with tearsinhiseyes. “ But get you up from your knees; 
you need not ask of me any favours, for I will do all 
in my power without the asking. It was in the dis- 
guise of a priest that I gained entrance to the maiden, 
but I could not heave brought her away. She is 
watched most narrowly, andevery avenue leading to 
the palace is always watehed. 0, Paul, there is no 
hope of getting her away by force or stratagem, and 
yet I have undertaken the task. She is to remain in 
the palace two weeks, or nearly that time, and 
you had better stay here. Old Lin is a good 
man, and he will be faithful. He knows enough 
of your case to appreciate your situation, and you 
need! have no fear of trusting yourself with him. 
Of course there can be no danger so long as you do 
not expose yourself, for these who would wieh to do 


“Lady,” said the mysterious presence, in a soft, 
sweet voice, “ whoever you be, do not speak aloud 
nor cry out, for I have come to save you.” 

“You have come from Ye-fo-hi,” said Yu-lu, reas. 
sured in a moment. 

“No—I have come from Paul Ardeen.” 

A quick, lowery broke from the maiden’s lips, and 
she darted forward end caught her visitor by the 
arm. 

“ You are not deceiving me?” she said. 

“No, I speak the truth.” 

“But you cannot take me from this palace ?” 

“Yes, I can lead you by ways which they think 
not of guarding. But tell me first if there be danger 
of our being interrupted here?” 

“No, not if we are still,” returned Yu-lu. 

The new-comer removed the white erape from her 
head, and the maiden saw her pale, wan features 
She claspeil her hands upon her bosom, and a groan 
burst from her lips. 

“ Not dead !” she whis : 

“Then you know me?” 

“T.have seen picture hanging upon the wall in 
the next room. Are you not Niso?” 

“Yes. Iam ‘the princess—Kong-ti’s own wife; 
and I have cometo'take you away from here.” 

As soon as Yu-lu could overcome ‘the wild emo- 
tious that raged through her soul at this astounding 
discovery, she laid her trembling hand mpor the arm 
of the princess, and then pilkewed her dead mpon her 





you harm feel sure that you are past ng ‘tor. 
Now will you stay here until you see me again ?” 
The youth hesitated. 
“ Remember all the ciroumstances,” added Ye-fo-hi. 
“In two weeks I will warrant your 


remain here?” 

“T will,” said Paul. 

“Then you are safe, Here you will have every- 
thing you can want, and all your comforts will be cared 
for. If Ido not retum as soon, in two weeks you 
ee that I am ar longer my own master, and 
under those circumstances you can doas you think 
fit, but until the expiration of that time you mustre- 
main here.” 

Paul was too grateful for favours already received 
to make himself impertinent by asking too many 

uestions, and after arrangements were made with 

in, the juggler took his departure. It cannot be 
denied that the youth was all gratitude and thanks, 
but, strange as it may appear, no sooner was the 
wonderful man gone than our hero began to distrust 
him again. Perhaps it was not really distrust—it might 
better be said that he tried to think of ground for 
distrust. In truth, he could not fathom the man, and 
it was not his nature to accept with faith that which 
baffled his comprehension. The more he saw of old 
Lin the better he liked him, and after a few days of 
living beneath his roof he felt quite at home. He 
did not move out from the house, even in the even- 
ing, for he was resolved this time that if trouble 
came it should not be laid to his charge. 

Time passed on, and Paul Ardeen grew more and 
more anxious. The name of Yu-lu was often upon 
his lips, aud the dark, strange face of the juggler 
was frequently in his mind. Hope might not have 
grown any brighter, but his prayers, at least, were 
more fervent. 


OHAPTER XXIIL 


Day after day crept away, and Yu-lu remained be- 
neath the roof of the Prince Kong-ti. She suffered 
much from his presence, and also through fear, for 
lately he had intimated that she was very soon to 
become his wife. The two weeks set apart by Ye- 
fo-hi had nearly drawn to a close when, late one 
evening, Yu-lu sat alone in her chamber. Lan had 
retired, and was nowasleep in the adjoining room, 
the maiden was left to seek her rest when she pleased 
but she had not yet found her couch, for she knew 
that she could not sleep, so she chose to remain 
up and commune with her own thoughts. She 
had been thus alone for more than an hour when 
she wae startled by the sound of stealthy foot- 
steps near her. She started up and listened, and she 
was sure that the sound came from one of the apart- 
ments on the right. But what could anyone be 
doing there? How could they have got there? 
Those were the private apartments of the dead prin- 
cess, they were now closed, and no one allowed to 
enter them. 

Yu-lu bent eagerly forward, she was sure she 
heard the sound of feet there, and she also heard 
the opening of adoor. Her eyes were fixed upon 
the silk-covered wall, and she saw a door open where 
she had never know there was a door. It was 
opened slowly and noiselessly, and the next mo- 
ment, a female form glided into her presence, robed 
all in white. Yu-lu sank back upon her couch, and 
covered her face with her hands. 





a, but it 
might not be safe to.expose yourself now. Will you | 





“Ah,” murmured Niso, as @he Slt ‘the anaiden’s 
head resting upon her, “ I domet wonder@hat Kong- 
tiloved you; but he shall met #o wereng gon as to 
tear your heart in sunder.” 

“ And you will —_ me—you ‘will feadlme ont from 

ou wi me.into Paul’s , 
this oo uw tad (presence ? 


“ And how did yon know Pasil? How isiit that you 
live? How——” 

“Stop,” interrupted the princess. “I kmow all 
this must seem strange to you, but I can in it.” 
And she went on ani gélated to Yu-lu all 
that had ‘in ‘the Gwelling upon the distant 
marsh, and of her escape frem ‘that place with her 
faithful Tsi, and she also told how Ti had written 
an account of her death by drowning, and placed 
it where the prince would be sure to receive it. 
“For along time,” continued Niso, “ we remained 
in the house of an honest peasant in perfect 
safety. At length I heard that you had been 
brought to the palaco—Tsi learned it from some 
confidential source—and I resolved to come and save 
you, even if I had to expose myself. I was deter- 
mined to punish the prince, and declare to the people the 
truth of his character. So Tsi and myself started 
for the city, and we arrived last evening. We en- 
tered at one of the lower gates, and shortly after we 
had reached the first street we were met by a run- 
away horse. Tsi sprang forward to save me and in 
doing so she was knocked down, end had one of her 
erms broken. I saw narrow alley, or court, near at 
hand, and into that  aesisted'my unfortumate atten- 
dant. I went up the court because I wished to find 
a house somewhat retired, and I was fortunste 
enongh to find such an one. It was inhabited by an 
old man named Lin, and he freely gave us welcome. 
This morning I discovered that there wasalse a young 
man in the house, and by degrees we found out each 
other’s characters. Old Lin ted me, and that 
probably helped on the matter. I found that youth 
to be named Paul Ardeen, and when he knew me, he 
fell upon his knees and told me the whole story of 
his love for you, and also the story of his eseape from 
the clutches of the cruel prince. It was he who told 
us how you suffered here, and I him that 
I would save you. I felt that I could de this, for! 
knew of entrances to my own apartments in the pa- 
!ace, which would not be guarded, and I had no doubt 
that I should be able to reach you. Sol have come. 
You shall go with me, and when you are safe with 
the one you love, then I will return and confront 
that man who is my husband.” 

Yu-lu placed ber arms sbout the meck of the prin- 
cess and kissed her, and for a while they wept to- 
gether, but they soon started up, for they knew that 
time was precious. The maiden hurried on such gar- 
ments as she could command, and in a few moments 
she was ready. Niso led the way through the secret 
door by which she had entered, and having closed it 
behind her without noise, she glided across the floor 
of her own room, and gained a narrow corridor which 
led round to the artificial garden, which had been 
built upon a platform raised on a level with the 
chamber windows. Into this garden they entered, 
and from thence they went down by « flight of stairs 
into a sort of aviary, which had been closed for the 
last two weeks. From here the princess went out 
ivto the lower garden, and crossing over the other 
side she found a postern, which led to the bank of 
one of the canals. This postern she opened with » 
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key which she carried in her pocket, and when that 
was passed they were clear of the palace grounds. 

The females had taken but a few steps from the 
wall, when they thought they heard loud voices 
from the palace, and, on turning, they saw lights 
flashing from the windows of the apartments they had 
just left. 
mu Those lights are in my rooms,” said the prin- 
cess. 

“Then my escape must have been discovered,” re- 
plied Yu-lu, trembling like an aspen. 

“ Never mind,” returned Niso. “ Let us hurry on. 
The way is direct, and I can find it. Courage, 
now, and keep close by me. Once beneath Lin’s 
roof and you are free, for my presence will act asa 
charm over you.” 

They hastened on. Several times they heard steps 
behind them, and once Yu-lu was sure that she heard 
the voice of the prince, but she faltered not. The 
presence of the princess was a tower of strength to 
her soul, and with bright-winged hope before her she 
hastened on through the deserted streets. They 
felt sure they were followed, but perhaps the fol- 
lowers were not after them. 

At length the princess turned up into the narrow 
court, and hurried on beyond the angle of the wall till 
she came to the low door of old Lin. Here she stopped 
and knocked, and the host himself answered the 
call. The females entered, and, with a wildly-beat- 
ing heart, Yu-lu followed her conductor into the small 
room towards which Lin had pointed. She passed 
the door, and she saw a human form moving towards 
her. A wild thrill shot through her frame—a dizzy 
blindness overcame her, and ere she could fairly com- 
prebend the objects about her, she felt a pair of strong 
arms encircling her—a kiss upon her upturned brow 
—a soft, sweet whisper in her ear, and a warm tear- 
irop upon her cheek, 

Gradually Yu-lu came back to the sphere of men- 
tal life, and she found herself resting upon the bosom 
of Paul Ardeen. A low, wild cry of joy broke from 
her lips, and she returned the fond embrace with all 
the energy of her soul. There was no need that they 
should tell more of their love, for every look and &c- 
tion spoke more than words could convey—and then 
they had heard from each other’s love, even since 
they had been separated. With these two hearts it 
was @ season when the tongue fails of doing duty 
to the heart—when the soul is frantic with its 
delirium of joy, and words only clog the understand- 
ing. 
The princess gazed upon the scene, and she fairly. 
wept with sympathising joy. She forgot, for the 
time, her own misfortunes, and only dwelt upon the 
happiness she had been the means of promoting in 
others. 

But this scene was to be brokenin upon. Paul 
had just led Yu-lu to a seat, aud was bending his 
knee to the kind princess, when there was the sound 
of feet upon the plank walk in front of the dwelling, 
and in a moment more the front door was thrown open 
with acrash. Paul started to his feet, and ingtinc- 
tively moved to Yu-lu's side, the next instant the 
door of the room was opened, and the Prince Kong- 
ti, followed by Li, entered the room. 

The grandee’s eyes fell first upon Yu-lu, and he 
had taken one step towards her when he saw Paul. 
He stepped, and fora moment the colour fled from 
his face. 

“What!” he at length exclaimed, starting back a 
pace. “ Yeualiveand here! By the powers of heaven, 
there’s been falsehood enacted, or else you have the 
powers of darkness to help you!” 

“Not so, base man,” quickly returned Paul, for he 
felt at that moment a strong assurance. “It was 
the power of heaven itself that freed me from the 
death you had prepared for me.” 

“Then, by heaven, the next time you will oall 
upon your power in vain, for I'll see the deed done 
myself. Look to him, Li, while I secure this y-away 
ouce more. Aha, my fair Yu-lu, you shall sorely re- 
pent of this.” 

He had advanced but a single step towards the 
frightened maiden, when he suddenly stopped, and 
turned pale as death. His eyes had rested upon 
the face of the princess. His knees knocked to- 
gether like reeds, and he laid his hand upon the back 
of a chair for support. 

“ You—you—here ?” he asked. 

“Yes, Kong-ti,” replied the wife, trembling fear- 
fully, but yet maintaining herself with firmness. 

_ “Does death haunt me here with its own sub- 
jects? Has the grave been opened iv play the foo! 
with me?” 

“No, my lord. I have not yet been in the grave. 
That was but a deception I practised upon you, and 
I never intended to see you again; but I heard that 
you bad laid your foul hands upon a fair young 
maiden, and I resolved to come forth to save her and 
pusish you. Oh, my husband, I know your heart; I 





know how you would have rid yourself of my pre- 


sence, I know of your secret visit to my chamber 
in that dismal dwelling; and I know what you did 
there. Your midnight labours were watehed. I did 
not drink the beverage yoa——” 
“Stop, top,” shouted the prince. “Speak but 
another word, and I will cleave you where you stand! 
Your fate is fixed, and let me assure you that no 
power on earth can thwart me in my purpose. I 
am not to be made the toy of lying women.” 
“Ho, my master, some one is approaching !” cried! 


Li. 

“ Then let them approach!” exclaimed the prince ;) 
“for by the imperial crown there is not a soul in! 
Nankin who dares cross my “a 

“ But they have stopped near the door, and there! 
are many of them.” | 

“Then go you to the outer door, and tell them) 
that the prince is here, and that he bids them dis-| 
perse. It may be some of my guard who noticed my | 
abrupt departure, and have come to protect me.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Li moved towards the door, but before he reached 
it, it was thrown open, and a tall, stout man, habited | 
in the rich garb of a British officer, strode into the 
apartment, and he was followed by half-a-dozen 
others, all of them officers,and wearing the same 
talismanic dress. One of them Paul noticed as Lord 
Archibald Sumpter, and sprang quickly towards him 
and extended his hand. 

“How now!” exclaimed the tall man who had) 
first entered, speaking the purest Chinese, “ Are you 
here, Kong-ti?” 


But the prince made no answer. He wasthunder- 


struck at this wonderful presence, and his assurance 
all left him on the instant. He knew England’s 
power, for his own empespr had been forced to bow 
to it. 


* And you, too, fair maiden—you here? ” continued 
the leader of the Britons. 

Paul recognised that voice, anf quickly leaving 
Lord Sumpter’s side, he approached the strange man ; 
but Yu-lu was ahead of him, for with a bewildered 
look, she gazed up into his face, and then she mur- 
mured : 

“T am not deceived—Ye-fo-hi!” 

“The Juggler of Nankin! ” gasped the prince. 

“Yes, my uvble prince,” returned he whom we 
have known as the juggler, with a look and tone of 
the most ineffable scorn, “I have been long known 
as the Juggler of Nankin; but you may know me 
now as Lord William Buxton.” 

“ Buxton!” exclaimed Paul, hardly able to credit 
the evidence of his own senses. “ Lord William ? 
Then I did not gee you dead in the coffin at Hong- 
Kong?” 

“No, Paul,” said Lord William, extending his 
hand and smiling. “That was my poor servant 
whom you saw there—or rather he was in the coffin, 
forI think the lid was not raised to show his map- 
gled face.” 

“No— it was not. But yet people all said "twas 
Sir William who lay there.” 

Paul gazed wonderingly up into the nobleman’s 
face as he spoke, and he was startled at the change 
which had taken place there. ‘To be sure, the fea- 
tures were stili dark from long exposure, but the 
long moustache was gone, and the graceful, glossy 
curls of a well-fitting wig waved about his neck and 
temples. Then that noble dress possessed in itself 
a wonderful power to change. 

“Yu-lu,” said Sir William, approaching, the 
trembling maiden and extending his hands. There 
were tears in his eyes as he spoke, and he trembled 
at every joint. The fair girl instinctively put forth 
her hauds, and they rested in his, “ Yu-lu,” he re- 
peated, the big tears rolling faster and faster down 
his cheeks, “did you ever feel that this land could 
be your true home ?” 

“Oh, no, no!” she quickly cried ; and as she did s0 
she shook the hair back from her face, and gazed up 
at the strange man with a look of almost painful 
intensity. 

“Did you ever feel that you were of the same 
bleod with those who have brought you up from 
infancy ?” continued Sir William—his face wet 
with tears, and still holding the maiden by both her 
hands. 

Yu-lu disengaged one of her hands and pressed it 
hard upon ber throbbing, aching brow, “Sir Wil- 
liam,” she murmured to herself. “ Lord Buxton,” 
she added, still pondering deeply. 

‘*Cora!” whispered the old man, in a deep, thrill- 
ing tone, again taking both her hands. “Cora!” he 
repeated, drawing her nearer to him. 

The maiden started up from her pondering 
thonghts, and with a wild cry she uttered : 

“So I was called once! and that same deep voice 
used to speak into my ear. Oh, great power of heaven, 
what does it mean?” 





“Come, rest upon this bosom, dor it was here you 
rested in infancy! Come to these arms, fur they 
encircled you the day you were born. Repose 
against my heart, for the blood that sourses there is 
the fount from which your own life sprang!” 

The maiden bowed her head, and it rested upon 
Sir William’s bosom. Then she looked np and whis- 


ed; 
Pe My father!" 

Sir William pressed her more fondly withiu his 
stout arms, and with a holy, happy light irradiating 
his features, he murmured; 

“ Heaven at last is opeued, and my child—my an- 
gel child is restored to me. Yes, sweet one, you are 
not deceived. I am your father—your own true 
sire, and heaven itself whispexs the truth to your 
soul.” 

It would be hard to tell which of .the spectators 
were the most affected by this strange scene. The 


|] princess seemed to feel only a cali, deep joy, as she 


stood with her hands clasped upon her bosom, and 
gazed with tearful eyes upon the father and child. 


} Paul Ardeep was wonder-struck, but his wonder was 


not sufficient to keep back his tears. The Prince 
Kong-ti gazed upon the scene with a mixture of 
strange, wild emotions, for he had thoughts that 
turned inwards upon his owa soul. Yet he was the 
first to speak. 

“ By the dark spirits of the pit!” he uttered, with 
his face livid with mingled fear and rage, “I do 
not believe this marvellous ¢ale.” 

“Tt matters little what you believe,” replied the 
British nobleman, with darkly flashing eyes, “ but 
for the sake of satisfying your wife, and perhaps 
yourself, I will explain the whole matter. It is now 
about seventeen years since I had business at Can- 
ton with one of the wealthy merchaats in that place. 
He cheated me most shamefully, and as I sould gain 
no redress by law, I chastised him with my own hand. 
A few nights afterwards | had transactions to arrange 
with one of the ships iu theharbour which detained me 
until morning, and when I returned to my dwelling 
at the factories, I found that my wife aad child had 
been stolen away from me. I gained entrauee into 
the city, and the viceroy gave me some assistance in 
my search. One week afterwards my wife came 
back to me, but she brought not the child. She told 
me that about the middle of the night on which I 
was gone, three men had come to her chamber, 
peseod and bound her, and then dragged her away, 

ut the child was not carried with her, nor had she 
seen it. She had begged to have it brought to her, 
but her captors preteuded to know nothing of it. She 
made her escape but could not find her child. Our 
darling Cora was gone, aud though I knew full well 
that the dishonest merchaut had done the deed, ont of 
revenge for the punishment IJ had inflicted upon him, 
yet I could not proveit. Thesad blow proved too 
much for my wife, she died—and I was left alone. 

“Bome years afterwards I wassent for to attend at 
the bedside of a dying man, and I went. It was the 
merchant who had sent for me, and he confessed that 
it wae himself who had stolen my child, and he de- 
sired, before he died, to make all the reparation in 
his power. He told me where he had sent the child, 
and also gave me the assurance that she had been 
cared for and beloved by the family into whose 
hands she had fallen. As soon as I left the mer- 
chant’s house I hastened to my own quarters, and 
having taken one of my servants to accompany me, I 
set out on my mission. It seems that on the very 
day I set forth there occurred a serious riot at the 
factories between the Chinese and English, in whieh 
a number of the natives were killed. It soon became 
known that I had gone out into the country, and a 
party of excited Chinese set out after me. They over- 
tovuk me and my companion in a secluded spot, and at 
once fell upon us. 

“ My servant was killed, but I managed to make 
my escape. I afterwards learned that the assassins 
supposed they had killed me, aud that having muti- 
lated the body in a most shocking manner, they seat 
it to the factories. I also learned that my own coun- 
trymen supposed the body to be mine, and had buried 
it accordingly. 

“] found that jmy child had been removed from 
the place where she hed been living, and that 
she had been taken a great distauce to the north- 
ward. I was determined to seek her at all hazards; 
and as I felt it to be unsafe for an Englishman to 
travel about the country, I allowed the people at 
Cauton and Hong Kong to suppose that I was really 
dead, and then | assumed the disguise I have since 
worn. I shaved my head, and painted my eyebrows. 
I spoke the Chinese language quite fluently then, 
but to hide what proper intonation I lacked, I as- 
sumed an impediment of speech that effectually hid 
all the rest. [ learued juggler’s tricks, purchased 
juggler’s intplements, aud thea set out. | hailed from 
Naukin, and ia Nankin I have speut much of my 
time. 
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“ Andse I travelled in search of my lost child. It 
was all I had on earth of treasure, and I set my life 
at forfeit in .:> enterprise. At length, after years 
of search, 1 gor traces of her, andl found a man who 
had passed as her uncle, one who really supposed 
he was her uncle, supposing her to have been the 
natural child of a dead brother. I had now so nearly 
conquered the peculiar intonations of the language 
that I threw off my impediment, and none suspected 
me. 

“ T relied upon this supposed uncle, for I knew that 
the girl who had been with him was my own Cora, 
but it was along time before he would tell me the 
truth. At length, however, he confessed that he had 
sold her to the prince of Nankin. Then I set my 
watch upon the palace, and for months I hung about 
the place like a spectre, but it was only to find, in the 
ead, that my child was not there. Next I noticed the 
journeys of the prince to the westward, and I turned 
my attention thitherward. I followed him several 
times, but lost him before he got to his journey’s 
end. But [have found him now, and my child too. 
Oh, Cora, I think you will never flee from me again. 
Nor will you, Paul, either.” 

As Sir William closed his narrative, his daughter 
once more rested upon his bosom, and this time 
Paul Ardeen came to his side, and took his hand. 

“ Here Paul,” said Buxton, at the same time pass- 
ing the hand of his sweet child over to his keeping, 
“ you take charge of her for a while.” 

And then, turning to the prince, he said, while the 
fire flashed in his dark eyes : 

“ Now, Prince of Nankin, I have but a word more 
to say to you. Below here, only a few miles, lies an 
English frigate. Her guns are all shotted, and her 
men are at their quarters, and, for the time they are 
ander my command. You have laid hands upon a 
British subject who has broken no law of your em- 
pire. I demand the person of Paul Ardeen to carry 
back with me, and, of course, I shall take my child. 
What say you ?” 

‘The prince started to his feet, and for a moment 
his hands were clutched nervously together. Then 
his eyes rested upon Yu-lu—and then upon his 
wife—and, with a deep groan, he sank back. 

“Go,” he said, “ only never let me see your faces 
again.” 

“One word more I would speak,” resumed Sir 
William. “There are men in the city who know 
how you have treated your own fair wife. If you 
take her back, and treat her well, they will be silent 
of the past, but if you repent not they will give the 
story of your infamy to the wind, and the whole 
empire shall know it. I have no more to say.” 

The gentle maiden glided to the side of the 
princess, wound her arms about her neck and 
kissed her, and in a low whisper she thanked and 
blessed her. Then she returned to her father, and 
ere long afterwards she was once more in the street. 

In half an hour she was upon the waters of 
the broad, deep river, and with a strangely beating 
heart she bade adieu to the great city of Nankin for 
ever. She drew more closely to her father’s side, 
but yet one of her hands reposed within the warm 
grasp of Paul Ardeen. 

. . a s 

In one month from the time of the scenes just re- 
corded, there was a@ marriage ceremony on board a 
noble British frigate, and Paul Ardeen was the 
happy man who gained the wife. It was the blush- 
ing Yu-lu—the Cora who had been lost and found— 
that gave him her heart for aye, while the proud and 
happy father gave him her hand. 

“ow for home!” cried Sir William, after the 
joyous deed was done. “Once more for Old Eng- 
land!” 

And so the cry went through the ship, pealing 
forth from noble hearts: 

“nce more for Old England !” 

Just as the anchor was apeak, the deafening roar 
of gongs and drums came from the shore, and the 
Chinese flags upon the war-junks were lowered. 
»hortly afterwards a boat came off with the purser. 

“ What's to pay now ?” asked Sir William Buxton. 

“News has just come down that the Prince of 
Nankin is dead,” replied the purser. 

Sir William turned away and joined his children, 
and to them he told the news he had heard. 

“ Dead!” murmured Cora, looking up with a mois- 
tened eye. “Oh, what a sad end must his have 
been. But he had my forgiveness, and I pray that 
heaven may be merciful to him. He will need mercy, 
for justice would be terrible.” 

Paul made no reply, for at that moment his 
thoughts were not such as could be expressed in 
WOPub. 

THE END 


Lists OF FAVERSHAM.—In the list of persons en- 
titled to vote for this borough we fiad the following: 





—Two Kings, a Bishop, ten Danes, French, twelve 
Moores, a Briton, a Scott, two Knights, a Marshall, 
three Monks, a Page, a Palmer, Boys, a Child, two 
Frights, Petts, a Wiseman, a Trueman, a Crow, a 
Cuckoo, a Drake, three Goldfinches, Hawkes, a 
Hedgecock, four Martins, two Rooks, a Sparrow, 
Griggs, and a Sprattling. 


SIR ALVICK. 
————_»—————_ 
CHAPTER XLVIIL 


Duxine the time that Hark Varly was considering 
the highwayman’s words, the suspicious mind of Mr. 
Wharle was very much bed. He feared that 
perhaps Aspa Jarles held the true heir in reserve 
somewhere. That Hark Varly was the true heir of 
Ulster, the som of Aspa Jarles and Sir Alvick, he 
was very sure. But even in that, Mr. Wharle knew 
that Ross Chafften and Amos Jarles were far better 
informed than he ceuld ever be. 

“ Egad!” thought ‘Mr. Wharle. “ Perhaps, after 
all, they have been deceiving me! Hark Varly may 
not be Chafften’s sen! Hark Varly may be the 
son of Aspa Jarles and Sir Alvick. So it is very 
necessary for my desires, after all, that Hark Varly 
be made a marquis. There exists the same reason 
why I should put Hugh De Lisle under the sod. 
We shall have a pretty mess of it if Hark Varly 
continues to defy us.” 

Perhaps the wish of Mr. Wharle was heard at the 
headquarters of the dark nage to whom, he 
mentally appealed, for the scruples of Hark Varly 
vanished very rapidly, and after a few turns across 
the room, he halted, and said : 

“Have it as you will. I resign my authority 
over the fate of Hugh De Lisle inte the hands of Sir 
Alvick Ulster. I must remind you, however, that 
there isa man in this house who declared an in- 
terest in Hugh De Lisle.” 

“ And whois he?” demanded Ress Chaffton, some- 
what surprised. 

“Henry Ascham, Earl of Morton,” replied Hark 
Varly. 

a highwayman uttered a cry of rage 
and wonder. 

“Lord Morton !” he exclaimed, 

“ Silence,” whispered Hassan Wharle, in Chaffton’s 
ear. “Sir Alvick does not know that Lord Morton 
is the husband of Aspa Jarles. It is best that he 
should not know.” 

“But Aspa Jarles is in this house, is she not ?” 
asked Chaffton. 

“ Of course she is. But locked up in a room with 
her father, who will be very careful not to permit 
her to leave his sight.” 

“ Ah, but suppose Aspa Jarles were to meet Lord 
Morton. He idolises her. She might, in her extre- 
mity, her auger, her confidence, tell the doting 
admiral all, and tento one he will forgive her, de- 
fend her, ruin all our plans,” urged thealarmed high- 
wayman. “I know ton Morton well. He can be 
as polished as a courtier, or as blunt as a foremast 
hand, as he pleases. He is brave, firm, and very in- 
fluential at court. He is one of the favourite naval 
officers of the queen. He is far different from the 
punctilious lovers of the parlour. He would defend 
his wife, and snap his fingers at court etiquette, for 
I tell you he does not simply love Aspa Jarles—he 
worships the very ground she treads upon.” 

“ Bah! He is very welcome to his idolatry. Amos 
Jarles has charge of my lady aunt.” 

“ But if Lord Morton has declared an interest in 
Hugh De Lisle he will adhere to his declaration. 
Curse the mischance that brought Lerd Morton to 
this house. Now I have another affair upon my 
hands,” growled the angry highwayman. 

“ Another affair! What now?” asked Mr. Wharle, 
who saw that Ross Chaffton’s face had assumed a 
very fierce aspect. 

“ Now see,” whispered -the highwayman. “ When 
I came into this house I little thought that I should 
find it necessary to enlighten Hark Varly and let 
him know that Iam his father. But the fact that 
he intended to permit Hugh De Lisle to gain a 
pardon, coupled with the untoward fact that Hugh 
De Lisle is really alive as was reported, made it ne- 
cessary to break down Hark Varly’s scruples. No 
sooner is that done than another very unpleasant 
affair arises. Lord Morton must be ifimediately 
silenced.” * : 

“Eh!” exclaimed Mr. Wharle, startled by the 
words of his companion. “What do you mean by 
‘ silenced ?’” 

“I mean that Lord Morton is less to be feared 
when dead than when living. That is all,” replied 
kioss Chaffton, coolly. 

“Qh!” exclaimed Mr. Wharle, feeling a chill run- 
ning all over him. “ You arespeaking of —of—mur- 
der !” 





“ Of nothing more.” 

“Of nothing more!” thought Mr. Wharle. “He 
says—of nothing more, as I woulf say—of nothing 
less !” 

“ As well before daylight as hereafter,” urged Ross 
Chaffton. 

“ As hereafter!” echoed Mr. Wharle. “I d> not 
exactly understand you.” 

“Your grandfather would,” replied the highway- 
man. “What did you suppose was our reason for 
not gerry Pomy Jarles in this affair?” 

“Oh, we intend to make her a kind of treasury, my 
dear friend. Her fears of exposure will make he. 
furnish us with gold and jewels, and all that, you 
know, from the estate of Lord Morton.” 

“ But should we not be in continual fear lest she 
might sometime confess the truth to him, and throw 
herself upon his generosity? So long as her doting 
husband lives, we shall be in danger of exposure our- 
selves. You established as heir of ter, Hark 
Varly established as — of Galmount, and Lady 
Aspa Countess-dewager of Morton, all would be easy. 
For the sake of her two sons, she would never dare 
to refuse us anything.” 

“Oh, then you and Amos Jarles had it already in 
view to put Lord Morton out of the way, here- 
after.” 

“Nothing more,” replied the highwayman. “I 
wonder your own good sense has not suggested the 
plan to you.” 

Mr. Wharle, however, though a very wicked and 
uncommonly villanous man, had not so thoroughly 
studied the ramifications of the great and complicated 
plot of which he was, nevertheless, a very important 
accomplice. He began to suspect that he was a mer 
tyro in villany compared to Ross Chaffton and Amos 
Jarles. 

“ But how is it to be done?” he asked—for so far 
as conscientious scruples were concerned he had not 


one. ° 

In contempla! the perpetration of crime, Mr. 
Wharle ee tay two — First, the utility 
of the deed towards his interests; and, secondly, 
the possibility of his being proved an accessory 
before or after. 

Therefore being instantly convinced that the life 
of Lord Morton was an obstacle to his plans, he 
asked : 

“But how is it tobe done? Sir Alvick will not 
consent.” 

“I donot ask his consent. In fact, it may be 
managed so as to place him still more at our mercy. 
It lacks an hour or two of daylight yet. We must 
learn where the admiral sleeps.” 

“TI know where he is lodged,” replied Mr. Wharle. 
“In the same hall with me—but I cannot assist per- 
sonally.” 

“T need no assistance in the business. You'd be 
in the way. I don’t suppose you ever did anything of 
the kind in all your life.” 

“Oh, I think not—that is illegally, you know.” 

“Has Lord Morton a companion? [If he has there 
will be double work to do, that is all.” 

“That is all!” mentally exclaimed Mr. Wharle. 
“This man speaks of ‘double work,’ as he calls it, 
as I would of drinking two bottles of wine. But let 
him goon. He'll wind himself up in this business, 
and it will be an easy matter for me to have him 
hanged.” 

While these two virtuous gentlemen conversed in 
whispers, Hark Varly had continued to pace the 
room in a whirlwind of tumultuous thought. Ali his 
airy dreams of greatness, wealth, rank and title had 
suddenly resolved into an atrocious conspiracy based 
apon perpetrated crime, in all of which he wasa 
mere instrument. 

Sir Alvick had continued to scowl in moody 
silence, utterly unable to find any means of escape 
from the toils in which he had been so suddenly cap- 
tured. 

His airy dreams, too, had collapsed into a mass of 
detected guilt, which made him also a mere insiru- 
ment to be wielded at the will of a batch of unscru- 
pulous villains, who would probablyjfinish their plans 
by making an end of him. He could only live for 
revenge, and revenge upon men like these seemed 
fearful degradation. He could only obey their beck 
at present, but he resolved to work the ruin of all. 
There was but one way in which he could escape, and 
that was to deceive them with the appearance oi 
utter despair. 

As Ross Chaffton and Hassan Wharle concluded 
their whispered colloquy, there was a rap at the door, 
and immediately after the door was thrown open 
and Lady Matilda entered. 

All were greatly surprised upon seeing her and 
Lord Peter, but before anyone could speak, Hark 
Varly’s orderly, Perryman, pushed forward into the 
apartment, saying: 

“ Major, | am sorry to say that the prisoner, Cap- 
tain Hugh De Lisle, has escaped and is free.” 
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CHAPTER XLIZ. 


Lapy Aspa found the apartment readily, as when 
she had quitted it the door had swung open, per- 
mitting a flood of light to shine into the hall. Old 
Jarles was still asleep, snorting and puffing as if for 


® wager. 

She closed the door, had nearly replaced the lock ; 
and was working at it when Old Jarles awoke. Her 
back was towards him, and he imagined she was en- 
deavouring to get out. 

“ Ha!” he roared, threatening to hurl a bottle at 
her head, and starting up ina rage. “ Did you think 
you could move an eyelid, and I not hear yo nk! 
Get back upon the bed, you traitress. t back, I 
say, or I'll murder you.” 

Lady Aspa hurriedly obeyed, very glad that 
the hideous old man had awakened just when he did, 
to be deceived as he was. 

“Ho! cheat old Amos Jarles, indeed,” chuckled 
the attorney, as he resumed his seat, and began 
to look about for something te eat and drink ; 
which was quite a search, as he had already 
nearly cleared the dishes and emptied the flagons. 
“Cheat me! Impossible, my lady. No cat ever 
slept so lightly, though I must say that I eught net 
have slept atall,eh? Lucky I waked,” he said, as 
he glanced at the lock, which was hanging loesely 
upon the door. “You'd ’a been out in a minute 
more. But where would you have gene? That 
puzzles me. What did you want te get out for, eh? 
We'd ’a followed you to Morten Hall, we would, and 
brought you back in a jiffy, my lady. Go te sleep, 
goto sleep. I’ll watch, I'll keep the flies off of you 
—I'll keep the flies eff your faee—say, you've been 
washing the dye off! What's that for,eh? Come, 
what are you up te, eh? What did you wash the 
dye off for? tell me that.” 

Lady Aspa was net aware that the dye had been 
washed off, but as old Jarles speke and stared at her, 
she remembered that when she regained her con- 
sciousness, Lord Morton was bathing her face with 
spirits of some kind. 

“Say,” persisted old Jarles, suspiciously, “ why 
did your wash off the dye, eh?” 

But at this moment Mr. Wharle and Ross Chaffton 
arrived at the door and entered. 

“Eh!” exclaimed Mr. Wharle, who instantly de- 
tected that the lock had been tampered with. 
“What does this mean?” 

“She tried to get out, she did, and she didn’t get 
out, she didn’t!” replied old Jarles, vibrating all 
over with glee. 

“Tried to get out, did she? said Ross Ohaffton, 
with a flerce glance towards the bed. “What did 
she want to get eut for?” . 

Lady Aspa trembled as she recognised the formid- 
able highwayman. She knew well his desperate 
nature, and she feared his keen penetration. He was 
an extraordinary man ; sometimes as calm, as cold as 
a block of ice, and then again as fierce, as flaming as 
a coal of fire, yet always cunning, vigilant and suspi- 
cious. Lady Aspa trembled as she met his eyes, 
for they were fierce and sparkling. 

She would have trembled far more had she known 
that those dark and glittering eyes were flaming 
with thoughts of slaying that most noble and gene- 
rous gentleman, who had pardoned all her errors, and 
loved her more devotedly than ever, because she had 
been so unfortunate. 

“ She has washed the dye from her face, too,” said 
Mr. Wharle. “I think here has been plain intention 
to escape.” 

“ No doubt of it; not a bit,” chuckled old Jarles, 
whotook great credit to himself for having prevented 
it. “I pretended, you see, Hassie, just for experi- 
ment, you know, to be as sound asleep as a bear in 
winter, and she got up, washed the dye off her pretty 
iace, and went to work at the lock. Ha! just as she 
thought she was free, I nabbed her, I did, and made 
her get back where she is. I'd like to see the 
man, woman or child that could escape from old 
Jarles, | would. If you know of any, please, as a 
special favour to a very virtuous old gentleman, 
named Amos Jarles, please trot em out; I'd like to 
see em. Ah, here isa full bottle, my eyes !” 

Here the very virtuous old gentleman filled a gob- 
let of wine, and drank to the health of the world in 
general, and his own in particular. 

“I do not like this,” remarked Ross Chaffton, 
shaking his head. “I am afraid she means to work 
against us. If I thought so,” he added, showing the 
hait of a great knife, under his coat, “if I thought 
80, my lady—or rather, if I have any more reason to 
think so, 1 might hastily conclude that we could get 
along all the better if you were out of the way.” 

There was a far more murderous threat in his eyes 
and his gestures than in his words, and Lady Aspa 
shuddered as she remembered the desperate character 
ot the man, whom ill-fortune had once made her call 
husband. 





“ See that you put the dye back on your face im- 
mediately,” commanded Chaffton, tossing a small 
sack like a purse towards her. “ You'll find the dye 
in that, and I want to see you put it on. We are not 
quite ready to have the world astonished by the blaze 
of your dazzling complexion.” 

He had a mocking sneer upon his lips as he said 
this, but Lady Aspa felt the devil was raging in 
his heart. She knew, too, that he hated her, because 
she had refused te live with him, after discovering 
his business—hated her enough to make him long, 
with tiger-like thirst, to slay her then and there, on 
the slightest provocation. She picked up the little 
sack, and again her fair skin was darkened with the 
disfiguring dye. 

Chaffton watched her as she stained her checks 
brow, and neck, and when she had done, said to Mr: 


arle: . 
“T have half a mind to tell her what I am going 
to do.” 


Again he tapped the haft of his knife as he spoke, 
and Mr. Wharle understood him a readily. 

“Don’t de it,” replied the startled and more pru- 
dent atterney. ‘She might scream, you know, and 
cause ® noise, and then you might not have so fair 
a chance to de it, d’ye see ?” 

“T’d take the chance of that. But perhaps you 
are right. She might scream, as you say, and cause 
a disturbance.” 

“Oh, yes. Things are all quite serene at present, 
Mr. Chafften,” said Mr, Wharle, ceiling around the 
bottle his grandsire was fast emptying. “ Needn’t 
tell her anything about it until is over—in fact, 
hide it from her until she gets back to Morton Hall. 
We can manage that, you knew. Perhaps we can 
send her back to Morten Hall in a day or two, as we 
have made all the use we can of her at present.” 

ee ae ane Ae TOES Ree Bees Se all 
about it sometime or other. Il 
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Lady Aspa heard all that they said, but could not 
imagine ef what they were speaking—of some dark 
purpose she well knew. 

“ What are you two talking of?” asked old Jarles 
—who, having found a few scraps and shreds of eat- 
ables, ently devoured the same, with as much 
zest as if he had net eaten for three days. 

“ You will know in due time,” replied Mr. Wharle. 
“Tt is a secret just now.” 

“Oh, very well, Hassie—but if you have any re- 
verence for virtuous and thirsty eld age, pass me 
that bottle,” mumbled old Jarles, over a bit of hard 
cheese. 

“T’'ll see about the matter at once,” whispered 
Chaffton. “The sooner; the better, for the other 
may return, driven back by the sterm.” 

“Yes; and this of the heuse is all quiet. But 
take your time, and be very cautious.” 

“Bah! sailors sleep soundest in a gale,” replied 
Chaffton. “You have to shake them to wake them 
up.” 

“ Will you come back and let us know, when it is 
all over?” asked Mr. Wharle, very pale and chilly. 

“No, I'll hurry on to Hark’s room, and stay with 
him until daybreak, and later. I think he needs en- 
couragement.” 

+ Ko true. He has not enough nerve for the busi- 
ness. Well, luck attend you,” whispered Mr. Wharle, 
as the highwayman de) > 

He then fastened the leck very securely, and hav- 
ing tried to see if the bolt was fast and true, glided 
up to old Jarles, coiled all around him, and whis- 
pered in his ear: 

“ We'll have a hold on him now, Daddy Amos.” 

“On who, Hassie ?” 

“On Ross Chaffton. He has already begun to as- 
sume the airs of a master in this business.” 

“ What hold de you mean, Hassie? I think we 
can manage to have him arrested atany time. We 
are using him, and he thinks we are his servants, 
eh? We've managed to get all the original papers 
into our hands, you know. But what is the hold you 
speak of? And what are your jaws tied up for?’ 

“ You are late in noticing my hurt.” 

“Late! Hum! I thought you had « toothache. I 
never do—because I have no teeth. ButI can bite, 
I can.” 

“I think you have taken too much wine, Daddy 
Amos, not to see that this bandage is stained with 
blood.” 

“So it is my lad! 

Who hurt my jie.” ‘ 

It was very remarkable to see what an affection 
the old villain had for his no less villanous grand- 
son. Perhaps it was because Mr. Wharle was 80 
very much like his worthy grandsire. 

“Don’t jump up and call out the name, when I tell 
you, Daddy Amos, for I don’t want her to know that 
he is in the house.” 

“IT will be as mute as a fish, Hassie.” 


Who did it—who did it? 


ve that Pe 4 
in store,” said the highwayman, with a ferocious 
smi] 





“Very well. Y.ord Morton did it.” 

“Eh!” roared old Jarles, beginning to flomder in 
his chair. ‘“ You say—” 

“There!” exclaimed Mr. Wharle, clapping his 
hand upon his grandsire’s mouth. “ What kind of a 
fish makes @ noise like that ?” 

“You are right, Hassie ; but I was suprised, I was. 
Tell me all about it,” said old-Jarles, settling himself 
immediately. 

Mr. Wharle did’so, and concluded by adding : 

“ Now the hold I mean is, that Ross Chaffton has 
gone to put Lord Morton out of the way.” 

“Oh!” said old Jarles. “Lethim doit,eh? We 
will have him then, eh? He’ll be ours, he will. It is 
all working right into our hands, laddie Hassie, it is. 
Only I am sorry that Hugh De Lisle is loose again. 
I don’t like that, Hassie.” 

“But Hugh De Lisle will be caught, and shot on 
sight,” replied Mr. Wharle. “I’m vexed about the 
escape of the girl with him. It'll give room for 
talk, and as I intend to marry the girl, you see I 
don't want any scandal connected with the name of 
my wife—in short,” said this compound of rascality, 
impudence and venom, twisting his thin moustache, 
“Mrs. Hassan Wharle, Lady Hassan Ulster that is 
to be,"must be like Cwsar’s wife, above suspicion.” 

“Oh, what a cunning delightful dog he is!” ex- 
claimed old Jarles, gazing admiringly upon the man, 
who already began to swell with imagined success. 
“Take a nap, laddie Hassie ; take a few winks, my 
boy. I'll keep my eyes upon our sulky lady 
there.” 

“Will you? Well, that is clever. I'll just curl 
up on that sofa, ynder the window, and snatch a wink 
or two. Wake me at sunrise, Daddy Amos ;” so 
saying, Mr. Wharle, somewhat weary, stretched his 
long, lean body and limbs upon a low couch, tossed 
his tall hat upor the floor, and dropped off into an 
unquiet slumber. 

“ This is a very hard world for honest people,” re 

flected old Jarles, as he finished the last bottle, with 
a sigh. “Avery hard werld. I’m afraid laddie 
Hassie will catch cold, poor fellow. Give me some o 
the cevering off that bed, will you!” he said, snatching 
a quilt from the bed, as Lady Aspa sprang to her 
feet at his approach. “I'll take care of my laddie— 
for he’s all the world to me, and I’m going to make 
a t man of him.” 

@ spread the quilt over the ungainly form of his 
grandson, and bidding Lady Aspa lie down again, sat 
staring with hard and sleepy eyes at the door, mut- 
tering, as he thought of the highwayman, and his 
murderous p 80 : 

“TI wonder if he will make any noise in the busi- 
ness. It would suit me if Lord Morton kills the ras 
cal. It’s my game, either way.” 


CHAPTER L. 


Ross CHA¥FrTon moved towards his terrible purpose 
very rT Though of a most daring and des 
perate nature, he never attempted a deed like that 
in his mind, without taking every precaution to 
escape the slightest suspicion, or ch of failure. 

The death of Lord Morton had been long resolved 
upon by him; for, in addition to the present state of 
affairs, he had an old grudge against the nobleman, 
because Lord Morton had once prosecuted him, and 
nearly effected his conviction, on a charge of high 
way robbery. Ross Chaffton had escaped the merited 
sentence only by the most daring perjury of his 
friends; and as the admiral had pressed him very 
closely, he had sworn future vengeance. 

But as the nobleman was nearly always at sea, no 
chance had occured to favour the vindictive purposes 
of the highwayman. 

Now, he expected to make a very speedy and suc- 
cessful end of the matter, as he had no doubt the 
nobleman was in the deep sleep of fatigue and per 
fect security. 

Mr. Wharle had informed him ef the locality of 
the earl’s room, and he had but little difficulty in 
finding it, as light shone beneath the door and 
through the keyhole. 

But Ross Chaffton, after making sure that he 
had found the right apartment, roamed all over 
that part of the great mansion, with the noiseless 
celerity gained by years of criminal enterprises. 

He found nothing to frighten him from his purpose, 
and returned to the door of the nobleman’s apart- 
ment. He was not at all displeased because a lamp 
was burning upon the table within, as he saw by 
peeping through the keyhole; for his quick and 
practised ear detected the/deep and regular breathin¢ 
of a strong man in profound slumber. 

With acareful hand he tried the lock. It was fast 
but this he had expected. Burglar as well as high 
wayman, he produced a false key—and the bolt 
glided back with a sharp click. 

He paused for several minutes, listening intently, 
until he again heard the same deep and regulai 
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breathing. With a gentle and steady pressure, he 
opened the door noiselessly, and stepped a-tiptoe into 
the silent room. 

Lord Morton was lying upon the bed, outside of 
the cover, and in full dress, except his heavy over- 
coat, which lay upon a chair. 

“ He is a strong man,” thought the desperado, as 
he surveyed the powerful fori, which appeared to be 
wrapped in sleep, ‘* He would be a dangerous man 
if awake.” 

There was something in the posture of the sleep-~ 
ing nobleman that, for an instant, startled Chaffton. 
He was lying upon his left side, his face towards the 
door, and his right hand clenchéd, his arm drawn 
back as if about to strike. léis sword, unsheathed, 
lay upon the bed at his back. 

The highwayman regarded the sleeper very keenly 
for several moments; and satisfied that he slept, 
drew that kuife—the heft of which he had shown to 
Lady Aspa—a long, broad-bladed, murderous wea- 
pon, and advanced towards his intended victim. 

He selected a spot at which he should strike—the 
great veing and arteries of the neck—so that the 
first blow should be fatal, and the death of the 
nobleman a gasp and nothing more; he sprang for- 
ward with upraised knife, to be met by a stunning 
blow between his evil eyes, which hurled him, almost 
sanseless, to the floor. 

No ox ever fell more suddenly under the sledge of 
a butcher than Ross Chafften went down before the 
iron fist of the sailor nobleman. 

Lord Morton was upon his fest instantly; and 
swinging a heavy chair around his head, crashed it 
down upon the skull of the highwayman, ere he could 
regain his feet. This blow completely stunned the 
desperado, who now lay helpless; ae if dead, upon the 
floor. 

“ Devil!” muttered the admiral, as he hastily tore 
lown the bell-cord near him and bound the fellow, 
hand and foot. “I heard you at the deor and pre- 
pared a surprise for you. Let me look at this fellow 
more closely.” 

He held the lamp near the dark and fierce visage 
-which wore a grin and scowl of rage—and guned 
keenly upon it. 

“My life on it!” he muttered, as he replaced the 
lamp upon the table, “it is the highwayman who 
robbed me three years ago, and who escaped by 
proving an alibi. Ross Chaffton! Why the very 
man ; and did not Constance say that the rascal had 
deceived her! She did! and here is the dog at my 
feet! Kuave, I have more than half a mind to finish 
my work, aud beat your life out of you. But I will 
leave enough for the hangman to be merry over. 
You'll not prove an alibi this time, Master Chaffton 
—nor shall your friends know where you are until I 
see fit.” 

With these words, Lord Henry proceeded to re- 
double the knots aud cords with which he had bound 
his assailant, and being an experievced sailor, he 
made everything very fast and sure. 

Not satisfied with this, he fashioned a stout gag, 
and thrusting it into the open mouth of the uncon- 
scious highwayman, made it impossible for the con- 
quered villain to cry aloud. 

He then contemplated his work with an air of 
satisfaction ; though somewhat uneasy leat be might 
have struck rather tvo hard, so still did Koss Chaffton 
lie. 

But after the nobleman had dashed a goblet of 
wine iuto the fellow's face, he opened his eyes and 
looked up at Lord Henry. 

“Oh,” said the nobleman, “I know very well 
what you would say if you could. But as you can't, 
why I will say it for you,” and here the bluff and in- 
diguant seaman bestowed several sea epithets upon 
him, right heartily. 

“Now you are canght, Mr. Ross Chaffton. Oh, 
you may twistand try to kick. You are in. limbo 
for ever and aye, my hearty. You are Ross Chaff- 
ton, and merely to ease my mind a bit, let me also tell 
you that I intend to have you hanged—you and all 
your crew—old Jarles, Wharle, Varly and all 
of you; youare surprised, no doubt. But let me tell 
you something upon which you may reflect until 
morning. Lady Constance—you call her AspaJarles 

—do you hear me ?” ; 

There was no doubt that the highwayman heard 
nim, and understood him well, too; for his fierce 
eyes blazed like coals, as the nobleman knelt by him, 
and spoke in a subdued tone. 

“ Aspa Jaries has been within this room, not an 
hour ago—scarcely more thau half an hour.” 

“ Ah,” thought Chaffton, with a fierce curse he 
longed to speak, “ old Jarles was deceived ! He lied. 
He had been asleep, and while he slept she got out 
and met Lord Morton. I understand why the dye 
was washed from her face. She will triumph, after 
all, curse her.” 

“Lady Coustance has told me enongh to permit me 
to defeat your plot,” continued the earl. “ Your 





share in it is now over, my man. You will not leave 
this room to plot any more. Your day has for ever 
set, and it is time it you scoundrel.” 

Lerd Henry now looked about the room until his 
eye fell upon a closet. He opened it, and dragging 
the helpless highwayman to it, pushed and spurned 
him iate-it, xe if Ress Chaffton were s dog—as in- 
deed he was, and a very dangerous dog too. 

“ You will remain in there. until you are wanted 
elsewhere,” said Lord Henry. “I advise you to be- 
gin to pray to heaven for your innumerable crimes; 
for as I believe there is an heaven, I am resolved to 


| bring you to speedy punishment.” 


Lord Henry then closed and locked the closet. door. 


‘His face, usually so expressive of hearty good nature 


and kindly feeling, was now almost fierce in ite stern- 
ness. He fully comprehended [the villany which had 
filled with secret bitterness the heart of the woman 
he adored. He had seen much of the vice and evil 
of the world, and readily understood how wicked and 
cunning mén could deceive and ute w trusting, 
inexperienced woman, and foree her to act with them 
in their infamous designs. 

He was deeply grieved that Lady Aspa had not 
confided all to him, when he first sought to make her 
hie wife; yet his generous nature was full of ex- 
cuses for her error, and he determined so to conduct 
affairs, that all regret for the past should thenceforth 
be removed from the mind of Lady Aspa. 

Thinking thus, aad resolved tesleep no more, until 
the aspect of affairs had been greatly changed, he 
drew a chair near to the closet, leaned it back 
the door, sat down in it, and waited for day-dawn. 

(To be continued.) 


MICHEL-DEVER. 
———e—__——_ 
OHAPTER LXIX. 

“Otarks; you will love yotrself itr thie world, and 
in the one'to come, if you catty out your schemes: If 
you succeed you will be wretched, for no woman cat 
beheppy in suclt a destiny'as you are hastening to 
embrace.” 


“Happy! No; I never dreatied of sach an impos- 
sibility as that; but i¢ muttere not. I shall regain 
the position whichfof right belomgs to me; I shall 
force him to acknowledge before the world the wife 
he divorced, and whose good name he suffered to be 
villiffed that the end niight be attained. You spoke 
of his daughter—tell me about her, for I wish to 
know something of her.” 

“For the last few years I have seen little of May, 
for Walter thought I took patt with his wife, and 
he brusquely told me that my room was better than 
my co It is now thrée years since I was at 
Thornhill, and Mwy was not allowed to come to me. 
She was then a pretty, pleasing-looking girl of thir- 
teen; she had enjoyed few of the pleasures of child- 
hood or youth { for she had been immured in the soli- 
tary country-house in which she was born. She was 
educated at home, nna her mother, who found 
the only consolation for unhappy marriage in the 
devotion she gave to; and réceived from, her dangh- 
ter. At that early age she was shy and reticent, but 
I think she inherited a strong will, and a little 
of the perverseness of both her parents. But, under 
proper training, I believe she would mature into « 
noble aud reliable woman.” 

Olntre’s lip curled, as she cynically said : 

“Bo my step-daughter is likely to prove # thorn 
in my side, too. No matter. I shall go on my path 
all the same, and find meaas to make her my friend, 
by giving her some of the enjoyments of which she 
has'so long been deprived. If she be' pretty, so much 
the better; her mother’s fortune, if it be secured to 
her, will make her rich enough, and I shall find some 
one to marry her before very long.” 

Miss Digby silently regarded her for several mo- 
ménats; she then impressively said: 

“Tf you place May's destiny in the hands of @ 
good man, it may be well enough to remove her from 
her father’s house, for she has never been happy in 
it. I believe that you would mever consent to give 
this poor girl to one that is not worthy of her, 
Claire?” 

“ Yes—you may trust me so far. But, after all, 
Miss Thorne will make her own choice, and I must not 
be held responsible for the result. All I can dois to 
take’ care that she'shall have the opportunity to select 
a suitable husband for herself, and for thut I think 
she should be grateful.” 

Again there was a long pause, which was broken 
by Miss Digby. 

“ But how do you pro to gait access to 
Walter? He lives in solitude at Thornhill for months 
ata time, and then he rushes into a vortex of dis- 
sipation as reckless as his seclusion has been 
severe.” 





“T have not yet decided on the means, but they 
will be foand. I thought, at first, of seeking the 
position of governess to his daughter, for, of course, 
she cannot be left without a lady to take charge of 
her; but the vow I made to myself long ago stood in 
the way of that. I will never enter that house agai 
till I do so in triumph, as'the acknowledged wife of 
Walter Thorne. Can you tell me of his whereabouts 
now ?” 

“I fancy that would be difficult to do, for he 
wanders from one scene of gaiety to another, and 
he has been absent from Thornhill for several 
months: Dr. Brandon writes to meecasionally, and 
tells me all that he thinks will interest me. You 
remember him as the physician whovattended you 
when you were ill at my house?” 

“ Yes—I have a faint recollection of him: What 
disposition does Mr. Thorne make of his deaghter 
during his absence ?” 

“You will hardly believe me, when I tell you 
that he is harsh enough to shut her up'at Thornhill, 
and not-allow her to see anyone but the servants: 

on Sundays, she is not permitted to go be- 
yond the grounds; then she goes to chureh, accom- 
panied by the hotsekeeper, s pretentious woman, 
entirely unfit to be May's companion.” 

Claire triumphantly said: 

“Then shall find an ally, and not aw enemy, in 
my step-deughter. For her sake, Ada, you should 
aid me to regain my true position at Thornhill. [ 
will take this poor girl under my protection, and at 
least try to make her .»ppier than her father seems 
to care to do.” 

“T gee that you will have your own way, Claire, 
cost what it may to yourself. I have warned you of 
what you may expect ; but if yow do wim back your 
recreant husband, I trust that you will try to make 
him @ better man, in place of embidtering him still 
farther. I believe that I can trust to your good 
instincts to act a conscientious part by both father 
and daughter.” 

Olaire faintly smiled; then she ambiguously re- 


“You may trust me to do justice to them both, 
Ads. More than that no one has the right to expect. 
Iam interested in that lovely and neglected daugh- 
ter, aed I shall at least endeavour te promote he- 

ess.” 

Voices were heard beneath the windows, and the 
face of Miss Digby brightened as she said: 

‘“‘ My young people have come back from the beach. 
They usually take a long walk every morning, ac- 
companied by « large Newfoundland dog as their 

tor. Louise has improved wonderfully since 
we came to this place; and by the time her father 
arrives, I hope to present her to him with restored 
health.” 


“] love children, and I shall be glad to make the 
acquaintance of those in whom you are so deeply in- 
” 


“ One of them is no longer a child—Alice is nearly 
seventeen, and Louise is four years younger. They 
are dear, affectionate, and cheerful companions for 
me, and give'an interest to my life which it has long 
lacked.” 

A tall, slender young girl, with delicate features 
—_ brown hair, entered/ the apartment, fol- 
lo by @ dark, sallow child, with large black eyes 
and hair of the same colour, which hung in short 
spiral curls around her head. ‘There was no res. 
blance between the sisters, and Claire quickly mace 
up ber mind that Alice resembled her father, and 

, her mother. 

They hesitated » moment when they saw a 
stranger, but at the bidding of Miss Digby, came for- 
ward without any appearance of shyness, and were 
presented to her. 

“My dear Alice,” she went on, “this is Madame 
L’Epine, of whom you have often heard me speak. 
She is just arrived from Paris, and you and Louise can 
talk to her in French as much as you please. 1 am 
sure you will soon like and take an interest in each 
other.” 

“ You, indeed,” said Claire. 
shall be the best of friends.” 

The dog, » magnificent specimen of his kind, came 

img in, aud pranced around the chair of the 
new-comer with the air of bidding her welcome. He 
them paused in front of her, looked into her eyes with 
almost human intelligence, and crouched at her feet 
as if satisfied with his survey. 

Louise placed her hand confidingly in Claire’s and, 
ina low musical voice, said: 

“I know I shall like you, for I can always trust 
to Fidéle, He never comes near anyone, to fawn 
on them, if they be not good and true.” 

“ Your dog’s instinct must be superior then to 
the judgment ef men, for they often find it very diff- 
cult te decide that question, my dear.” 

“Tf Fiddle had to judge of another dog, Late 
he might make a mistake too,” replied the 


“] know that we 
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gravely; “but he never is wrong in his choice of 
friends among the people that come here; but he 
does not often take to copete as he has to you.” 

“J am much flattered by his approval, I am sure; 
but the name you have given him seems more appro- 
priate to a lap-deg than te, sucks a splendid creature 
as this.” 

The sallow cheeks of Louise flushed ; she said’: 

“ He is faithful—then what better name could be 
given to him? Twanted to: give him the name: in 
English, but paps liked Fiddle best. You don’'tknow 
yet how well he déserves: it, This pet ism great, 
strong, helpful fellow that. ie ready for amy emer- 
geucy. He draggedme-out ofthe surf once, when I 
had got beyond my depth, and if'it hadn’t beem for 
his presence I hawe: been drowned.” 

Claire laughed’ at. her quaimb manneref expressing 
herself. Sheraaid : 

suncect mind, Thahdbvian gitineappesedto be 

resence of mini ‘to 
the attribute. off mam alone, forme one of the 
distinctions betweem the human and:the: brute crea- 
tion.” . 

“T know Aunt Ada has. explained! all those things: 
tome; but I amy sure that: Fiddle reasons: and thinks. 
He understands: every word | say to lim; andhe 
knows-that. I oe himnow. See; how ke 
wags his bushy and: lagks up at.me with hia 
knowing eyes,’ 


the shoutdinanealt hee tapetiees tealinas aitthoe 


time in her-face with mgretefnl tenderness: that: was 
almost humvam ’ . 

Claire os, and ‘said: Simioe, 

“Tam almost a eonwentt te yeur opinion; Louise, 
for your canine friend, seamam th, comprehend 
you. Sir Walter Sdettt ali thie: ek shepherd 
both tell some ve an sagacity of; 
dogs ; and their faitlfall s often puts to 
shame man’s inconstamey:”” 

The young philosopher : 

“Some dogs are as. fai and stupidiasliumam 
beings. I should not expect anything ef a barking~ 
cur but that he would smarl at the bome thrown 
to him, and run off to hide and gnaw it alone ; mean 
men are like him; but my dear old Faithful belongs 
toanother type of dog, as you and I do to a better 
class of people.” 

“Thank you, dear ; I shall appropriate the compli- 
ment whether I deserve it or not.” 

“Come, Louise,” said Miss Digby, “ you and your 
four-footed follower have occupied enough of Claire’s 
attention, for the present. Run eff now and tell 
Sally to set luncheon in the. dining-room, and let me 
know when it is-ready.” ‘ 

Louise obeyed, and Fidéle stalked after her with 
stately gravity, as if comprehending that he had 
been dismissed, and a little offended at it. 

“Did you have a pleasant walk, Alice?” inquired 
Mise Digby. 

“Tt was; delightful when we first went out, but 
the sun became: oppressive very soon, and I wished 
to return ; but Louise was gathering sea-mosses, and 
as it is only ef late that. she seems to have taken much 
interest in any employment, I did not like to bring her 
home before she found some pretty specimens. She 
left her basket on the lawn, and, after lunch, I pro- 
mised to assist her to arrange them.” 

“You were quite right, my love, not to take her 
away from a pursuit, that she seems to like. The 
inertia produced by her long illness is gradually 
disappearing, and:a few more months by the sea-side 
will, I hope, entirely restore her natural activity 
and playfulness.” 

“Tam sure they will, and when papa comes you 
will give him back his little pet quite well and strong. 
Ah, Madame L’Epine, you do not know how much 
we owe to Aunt Ada,” she went on, turning towards 
Claire. “ After those dreadful days of which I cannot 
bear to think, Louiseand I were left with no mother 
—no female friend to care for us; and, although papa 
did all he could fer us, you may imagine how forlorn 
we were ; and he appealed to this good friend of his, 
and she has been more than a mother to us. I am 
happier since I came to Seaview with Aunt Ada than 
I ever hoped to be again.” 

“I do not wonder at that, for Ada has. the habit of 
making those around her contented. I only hope 
she will not leave her work half done.” 

Alice looked at her inquiringly, and Miss. Digby 
flushed slightly, but she also smiled as she said: 

“That is not my way, you know. What my hand 
findeth to do, that I set myself to with a will, regard 
less of the comments. of the outside world. But here 
is Sally, ready to say that she had anticipated my 
orders.” 

“Come, Claire, let us adjourn to the dining-room 
and do justice to what my hand-maiden has prepared. 
Wedo not dine till four o'clock, as I have changed 
my hours for meals to those to which my children 
were accustomed before they came to me. I have 


tried in every way to make them feel the change 
from their home as little as possible.” 

“You have succeeded in making a new home for 
us, slmost as delightful as the one that was so a 
broken up,” said Alice, affectionately. “I believe 
should say it is quite as happy, if I did not think of 
poor papa, andi feel sorry for his leneliness so far 
away from hisecbiildren. When Louise is restored to 
health, we: cam gesto. him; but then we must leave 
you alone, Amat Ada, unless you will consent to go 
with us. om’t-you think she will have to live with 
us yet) Midame L’Epine ?” 

‘“Ticamnet:see-any other solution te the difficulty,” 

Qaire, with a mischieveus glance at Miss 


intelligently, and the four gathered 
around! thie-table, cliatting pleasautly, while they par- 
‘toelt off thie: delicacita: Sally had provided for them. 


: them a degeription of her late voyage, 
l endiuattle 


“ Yes, I know al! that, and I see now that he gave 
her indulgence, in place of love. It wasn't a fair ex- 
change, for she thought there was nobody im the 
world equal to papa.” 

“Of course she did, and there is nobody better 
than he is. Even if he loved Aunt Ada when he was 
® young man, and a misunderstanding, as he says, 
broke off their marriage, he never let mamma know it. 
Now that she is dead, why should they not seek each 
other again ?” 

“But mamma will know it, for the angel spirits 
that have left us eome back to us again, os seo 
what we are doing. I often wake in the night with 
the. impression that mamma is near me, aad | am sure 

"iss 


“Titog often dream of her, but it is only a dream, 
and it isymy conviction that if she could really come 
jack, andisee how necessary Aunt Ada is to you and 
‘me, slie, would be glad to know that she will become 





herself as; cliarming to the little pany 


| areundiher as she would have exerted herself to be 


im thie mest brilliant coterie. 

Tiomitey. after making a dainty repast, sat listening, 
tevlion with charmediears. She suddenly said: 

“Ti newer intend to get ied—I mean to lie free: 


married— 
te de as I ehoese, as Aunt Ada and Madame 
L I, shal) travel and see the world, as 
yom, madame, and afterwand settle down to do. 
gpndj.sm Amat: Adam does.” . 
“Bt Madame L'Bpine las been 
Yar soem te 


married, Louise, 

that,” said Adiee. “ And’ maybe 

——— oe hem yet. 

and good enough, ameure. 

good |< man, I knew, and? too 

sensible te talie ane, oven if she liked him « little. 

T don’t want: Amnt: Ada te care for any one,.ag much 
as she dew fer yon and‘ me.” 

“ Bo-selfishness live at the foundation of’ ob- 
jectionsy after all; said her sister; “ but a like 
you ee, A EZ my am freely: about her 
elders: TD know [a for; andi iff yeu knew 

x you d not spanitk aw you did 
‘jnetnom.’” 


“Wallj how de they stand? I always like to see 
my ee me, Alice.” 

Miss Digby here arose, and said : 

“My dears, yeu are beth talking of what you do 
not comprehend. I have a weighty matter to con- 
sider, in whieh you are both deeply concerned, bat 
you may feel assured that I will do what is best fer 
your happiness. There is a letter fer you, Alice, 
which you can take te your own reom and read 
to Louise. I theught it best to withhold it till after 
luncheon.” 

Alice eagerly held out her hand, and on looking 
at the address on the envelope, said: 

“Tt is from papa. Come, Louise, let us go at 
once, and see at as he says; he is coming back soon, 
I knew, and when he comes, he means to stay.” 

The two girls were soon seated beside a window 
in their own pleasant chamber, which communicated 
with the ene ecoupied by Miss Digby. The two heads 
were bent together over the long and tender epistle 
written by their father; and many exclamations 
were uttered by Alice as.she read, but Lonise spoke 
not a single word. 

When they had finished, the elder one said: 

“Ts it not delightful, Lou, to think that. papa and 
Aunt Ada may make up their old love quarrel, and 
befmarried yet? I do hope that she will accept him.” 

“I don’t,” was the emphatic response. “I love 
them both, but I think it is all nonsense for two old 
people like them to think ef getting married. It's 
undignified. Papa has had one wife, and that is 
enough for ene man. Aunt Ada is happy as she is, 
so why should she wish te make any way 1 

“You absurd ehild! Don’t you see that unless 
Aunt Ada marries papa, she cannot remain with us? 
If she gives us up, we shall be as forlorn as we were 
in that farm-house. You know how miserable we 
were, and how sadly we missed mamma, till Miss 
Digby consented te receive us. I am afraid that you 
are very ungrateful, Louise, for she has, done more 
for you than most. mothers would.” 

“No, Iam not ungrateful, but I am hurt to think 
that pape loved Aunt Ada first, and perhaps better 
than he loved our own dear mamma. I am jealous 
for her, if she be dead, and,I don’t like him to console 
himself by going back to the ene he may have liked 
best in his heart all the time our poor mother lived. 
If he had not told us about that in this letter, I 
should not have felt so strongly about it.” 

“Now, Louise, you are wronging papa most shame- 
fully. You know how good and tender he was to 
mamma—youcan remember that although you were 60 
young—and I can remember that he never denied 
her the gratification of her most unreasonable 
wishes. You know that mamma was not satisfied if 
she did not have her own way in everything, and he 
gave up to her always, sooner than see. a cloud on 





her brow.” 


‘our atepmother.” 

| “Stepmether!—it is an odious name, and they are 
jalways cruel to the poor children they get under their 
tamthority, I have never read a story abent one 
» that it, did not show her as a tyrant. I don’t 
want; Aunt/Ada to be tempted te treat us badly.” 

| “You are an unreasonable and ungrateful little 
gitl} Miss Tjouise Balfour, Your brain is full of 
creteliets, but this is the mest ridiculous of them 
alli Do you think it is possible that so good a wo- 
manjagAunt Admeould change her nature because 
she aseumed thie position of my father’s wife?” 

“ Bdpu't know, and I don’t care. I only want them 
to stayvas they are, Papa must be fifty years old, 
and Amnt Admean’t be many years younger. If they 
have lived wittiont eaeh other so I can’t see 
any reason wity they should new, Pide- 
lity ia my mottp ; aud: papa be faitiifal to the 
—- of our-mother; [ shan't:give:my consent, so 
there!’ 

“I don’t suppose they will trouble themselves to 
ask it,” said Alice, drily. “Pond as they both are 
of you, you will! net be permitted to stand between 
themand their happiness. I did not believe that you 
would’ be so silly aud self-opinionated, spoiled as you 
have been.” 

“If they treat me in that way, I will mope myself 
to death, and I shan't care if I never get well again.” 

Alice arose, and abruptly said: 

“T won't stay here te listen to such ingratitude,” 
and she left the room. 

Lonise threw herself upon the bed, and wept her- 
self to sleep. She was a singular child, and often 
difficult of comprehension, but she was really tender- 
hearted, in spite of her wayward ard capricious tem- 
per. 


CHAPTER LxXxX. 


Wuxn the two ladies returned to the library, Claire 
waited for the confidence she felt Miss Digby would 
give her. In the early days of their acquaintance, to 
strengthen the deserted wife for the future that lay 
before her, Miss Digby had related to her the disap- 
pointment that had permanently influenced her own 
life, and tried to show her how possible it was to 
rise above such a misfortune, and find peace and con- 
tentment, even if love were denied. 

After moving restlessly through the room in a 
manner quite unusual with her, she paused in front 
of her friend and asked : 

“ Do you remember the romance of my life, Claire ? 
The sad story of my broken hopes, and proud strug- 
gles against the love it was no longer right to feel 
for the husband of another woman ?” 

“I vividly remember every detail given, and I hope 
that I have returned to witness the dénouement. 
There is no longer any obstacle to your happiness, 
for your rival is also dead, and, unlike me, you have 
no cause of bitterness against your early lover.” 

Miss Digby sat down, and leaned her head upon 
her hand. She presently thoughtfully said: 

“T believe it will be right to follow the impulses 
of my own heart, ridiculous as some people would 
say it is, for a woman over forty to dream offrenew- 
ing the romance of her youth. I have not lived 
single for this end, but because all other proffers of 
affection have filled me with distaste to the thought 
of marriage. ‘Till lately, I believed that my des- 
tiny was irrevocably settled—that nothing would 
induce me to give my hand to anyone ; but 
my life will be dreary if these children are taken 
from me, and with their father's feelings towards 
me, I cannot remain near them except as their step- 
mother. I believe it will render them happier if I 
consent to stand in that relationship to them, and I 
know that George will be dreadfully disappointed if 
I refuse the offer his last letter contained.” 

“T can see no reason why you should do so, Ada 
Mr. Balfour was a tender husband to the woman he 
so precipitately married, but in his heart, I have ne 





doubt he preferred you,” 
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“Don’t say that, Claire, for it would lessen my 
respect for him, and consequently his chances of 
success. He says himself, in his manly and noble 
letter, that he learned to love the woman who devoted 
her life to him, very tenderly ; and that he mourned 
her death sincerely ; and I am sure he speaks the 
truth. His early affection for me assumed the phase 
of tender friendship, and if he could have brought 
his wife and myself together, he would have done so 
with perfect certainty that his own affections would 
not have wandered from their legitimate owner. 

“But Josephine is dead now—his life is lonely, 
and he asks me to brighten it. He cares for the 
welfare of his motherless daughters, and he says 
that no other woman in the world can fill the place 
of her who is gone but myself. He does not 
offer the passionate love of youth, but he says that 
we may find together more happiness than if we 
dwelt apart, and he judges very correctly that it will 
be a very severe blow to me to be separated from 
his children.” 

“Oh, Ada! what tame and spiritless wooing! It 
is more like asking you to be his housekeeper, and 
duenna to those girls, than anything else. I scarcely 
think I would accept himif he has grown so prosy as 
that. You are still handsome enough to inspire a 
grand passion, and your warm heart would appre- 
ciate and return it.” 

Miss Digby soberly replied : 

“Such demonstrations on either side would be 
simply absurd. I do not forget that George and 
myself have passed into the ‘sere and yellow leaf’ 
of our autumnal days: but he is not prosy. Mr. 
Balfour is a man of large experience, warm heart, 
and great intelligence. He has kept pave with the 
progress of the age in which we live, and is that 
rara avis, a man engaged in mercantile life who seeks 
other sources of pleasure and information than those 
that are to be found in his ledger and daily news- 
paper. He has accumulated a handsome fortune, 
and has retired from business that he may pase the 
remaining years of his life in a manner suited to his 
tastes. He asks me to share his life, and the ques- 
tion is, shall I promote his happiness and my own by 
consenting ?” 

“As to that, there can be no question; for the 
home of whichyou are the mistress, must always be 
the abode of contentment and good: feeling. If that 
be all you have to consider, Ada, you need not hesi- 
tate as to your decision. After what you have just 
eaid of Mr. Balfour, I cannot doubt that you highly 
estimate him, and will find happiness in a union 
with him. In life, as in nature, autumn is often the 
most beautiful season, and I hope that yours will be 





[Louise's DEFIANCE. ] 


gilded with a sunshine as soft and resplendent as | 
that of which the poet has so sweetly sung.” 

“Thank you, my dear. After all, I am afraid, like 
many others, I am only seeking encouragement to 
follow my own inclination to do a silly thing. I 
respect and admire George Balfour, and if associated 
with him daily, all my old love for him would bloom 
againin renovated beauty. Therefore I must accept 
him, or sever myself from those I am most deeply in- 
terested in, and go upon my lonely way.” 

“You can never think of that alternative, for you 
are too important te those young girls to give them 
up lightly, even if you cared less for their father 
than you evidently do. I can see nothing silly in 
renewing the vows of your youth, and giving the 
man you have always loved the right to claim you as 
his wife.” 

“But I have not always loved him. I have got 
into the habit of thinking of him as the property of 
someone else, and I cannot at once make up my mind 
to reclaim him as my own. Ishall have ten days to 
think it over, for Mr. Balfour will scarcely be here in 
less time than that. I am to give him my answer in 
person, and if it be a refusal, he will leave England 
within another wéek, taking his daughters with him, 
in the hope that the German baths may benefit 
Louise.” 

“And in that event you will be left desolate. 
Follow the dictates of your feelings, Ada, for there 
is nothing absurd to me in this long-deferred union 
of congenial hearts. These young girls seem very 
fond of you, and they will be unhappy if separated 
from you. I can see no reason why you should not 
accept Mr. Balfour, and many in favour of doing so.” 

“You are a very considerate confidante, Claire,” 
said Miss Digby, with a faint smile, “for you in- 
sist on what you know is the most agreeable thing 
for me todo. But I am not quite certain as to the 
consent of both the girls. Alice is sensible, and 
practical, and she will gladly accept me as her step- 
mother, but Louise is different. She is a fanciful 
and peculiar child, and she remembers her mother so 
vividly that I am afraid she will resent the suggestion 
that her place can be filled by anyone.” 

“You would not, surely, permit her objections to 
have weight with you? It will be for her good above 
all others, if you consent to assume the responsibility 
of a mother towards her.” 

“She may not view it in that light, and I own 
that I shall very reluctantly consent to marry her 
father, if her sensitive nature should be wounded by 
such a step. She talks to me for hours of her 
mother, and the tender reverence she cherishes of 
her memory I should be loth to outrage in any way. 





I confess that my own heart plays the traitor to me, 
but I cannot make up my mind to give my heart to 
Mr. Balfour, without the full and free consent of 
both his children.” 

“Tf that be all, they must and shall give it. I wilt 
take Louise in hand myself, and bring her to reason. 
I do not often attempt to influence grown-up people 
without success, and, with a child fike her, Patt 
—_ few difficulties to contend with, I flatter my- 
self.” 

Miss Digby shook her head, and smiled faintly. 

“Louise is obstinate in some things, and not 
easily influenced ; but she is a dear, good child, in 
spite of the defects in her temper, and I think she 
is a rarely gifted one. Her health is still so frail 
that I dread any unusual excitement for her.” 

“ Never fear—I shall deal with her as gently as « 
‘sucking dove;’ but I will bring her round yet to 
my way of thinking. The idea of sacrificing, to the 
caprice of a spoiled child, your well-grounded hope of s 
happy and useful future, seems to me infinitely mors 
absurd than your union with your early lover. Ex- 
cuse me, Ada, but if I speak at all, it must be with 
freedom.” 

“Of course; I grant you perfect freedom of speech 
and action while you are with me. We will discuss 
this subject no more, if you please, till Mr. Balfour 
arrives. By that time, I shall have duly weighed all 
my doubts and scruples, and found out what they are 
worth.” 

“I only entreat that you will not permit the 
fantasy of Louise to turn the scale on the wrong 
side. She needs you far more than you do her, and 
she will bea most ungrateful little puss if she cannot 
be brought to see how much she will gain by claim- 
ing you as her guide and friend while she is develop- 
ing into womanhood.” 

“T hope you may find her amenable to reason, 
but I fear that such will not be the case. In the 
letter I gave Alice, her father informs her of the 
purpose of his visit here, for I requested him te have 
no concealment from his children. I wish them to 
know what is impending, and testify their willing- 
ness to accept me as their stepmother, before I agree 
to assume that position.” 

“My dear Ada, it is like you to consult the wishes 
of everyone before your own; but I scarcely think 
that Mr. Balfour will be very grateful to you for 
placing the success of his suit at the mercy even of 
his own daughters.” 

Alice had entered the room while Claire thus 
spoke, and she could not avoid hearing and under 
standing her words. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE FLOWER GIRL. 
—_————-.@ 
CHAPTER XI. " 

Mortimer Crarr, after passing the archway, as 
we have told, went straight on towards the residence 
of Sir Albert Tempest. Although neithér born nor 
reared in London, he was familiar with most of its 
localities, from frequent visits, and made no unneces- 
sary step in hastening to meet the baron. 

There were no street lamps in those days, though 
the nobles and wealthiest citizens lighted the streets 
before their houses, both for convenience and osten- 
tation. Thus the way, for the most part, was quite 
dark ; yet, as there was no fog, and as the moon was 
brilliantly at the full, before Sir Mortimer had half 
completed his walk, the streets were far from being 
so pitchy dark as when he passed the archway. 

The expedition which he had undertaken was full 
of peril to himself, and to many of the noblest of 
England; and he now wore, beneath his suit of black 
velvet, a complete outfit of secret armour, formed of 
innumerable tiny links of the best Milan steel, while 
his velvet cap was lined with plates of the same metal. 

He had arrived from the council of the Earl of 
Richmond on the day preceding, and his arrival and 
errand were known only to Madam Clair and Wil- 
liam Caxton, until the latter, in the excitement of the 
affray mentioned in our second chapter, had hinted 
to a Roger that one from over the sea had ar- 
rived, 

Afterward, as the reader has seen, the master- 
printer informed Sir Albert Tempest, and from the 
warning given so seriously by that nobleman, Sir 
Mortimer felt himself bound to see him before the 
delivery of the packet of important letters he carried 
upon his person. 

He pursued his way with the same rapid and 
steady stride, turning neither to the right nor to the 
left, except to avoid the many strolling parties of 
maskers and revellers abroad in the most public 
streets. 

His heart was heavy with anxiety for the fate of 
Lauretta, and the welfare of Flaydilla, but so pro- 
foundly important was the business of state then in 
his charge, that his dictates of duty compelled him 
to act, for a time at least, as if neither of the unfor- 
tunate girls were known to him. 

With all this heart-sadness he did not forget that 
the lives of many depended upon his vigilance, and 
though he knew that his tidings could not have pre- 
ceded him, for he had received his instructions from 
the lips and hands of Richmond himself, with no one 
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to witness the interview, yet he was too wary by 
nature and from experience in the wiles of the am- 
bitious, not to be keenly on the alert. 

Although he strode so fast, his eyes were ever 
glancing around, and at intervals he, halted and 
noted the faces of those near him. 

“Tf I am followed,” he thought, “it can only be 
because I am suspected, for there are too many upon 
the streets for a robbery to be attempted. If I am 
followed, I am known ; though the malice of the 
friends of Sir Barton Woolfort may be tracking me 
down. I have heard that whenever the bully has 
been worsted, he has not hesitated to employ secret 
daggers and bludgeons for base and cowardly re- 
venge. And then, there is the treachery of Roger 
Vagram to be guarded against. I judge, from the 
manner in which he stared at me on the green, that 
he saw much in my face to remind him of the past ; 
and though he can never suspect whose son I am, 
or that my father ever had a son, I know that vil- 
lains like him are mercilessand unscrupulous in their 
suspicions and fears.” 

Still, with all his vigilance and skill in divining 
the motives of those whom he met, or passed, he had 
nearly reached the square in whfch Tempest House 
was situated, before he observed something suspi- 
cious in the appearance of two women who had twice 
met him within a few minutes. 

When they met and passed him first, he was 
within the radiance of an illuminated window, and, 
from habit, his eyes keenly, though rapidly, noted 
their features and appearance, for Sir Mortimer knew 
that there was as much danger to be apprehended 
from female as from male spies. 

There was little in their garb to distinguish them 
from hundreds of other females who had passed him, 
yet that little remained in his mind. 

They were dark-featured, so far as their heavy 
scarfs allowed their faces to be seen; one of 
them had a slight, but very perceptible limp, and 
the other walked with an awkward, mincing step. 

The acute ear of the watchful knight also marked 
a muffled clash of iron, or steel, as they passed by, 
and that both regarded him with a leer more of mas- 
culine craft than feminine lewdness. 

“Very rude and coarse women,” he thought, strid- 
ing on; “and one has @ weapon, no doubt, concealed 
under her gown.” 

When not as hundred yards from Tempest 
House, they met him again, as he crossed a broad 
line of bright moonlight. 

They passed him rapidly, their heads bent down, 
as if deeply absorbed in an animated, whispered con- 
versation. 








Yet the knight, who felt that his life and the 
lives of others was in imminent peril, recognised 
them instantly, though she who had poe fore 
now limped no more, and the awkward, mincing gait 
of the other had lengthened to a firm stride. 

It was very probable that this second rencounter 
was accidental, yet, as the knight had walked straight 
on at no slow pace, it seemed very strange, to say 
the least of it, that these two women should meet 
him again. 

To do so they must, after having first passed him, 
made a backward circuit at a sharp run, coursed round 
several streets, and returned upon the same course 
they had before pursued. 

“They are spies,” thought Sir Mortimer; “but 
whether of the king, the earl, or Sir Barton, I cannot 
determine.” 

Thus on his guard, he resolved not to enter 
Tempest House by the front entrance, which, though 
not illuminated, was lighted up by «@ solitary lamp 
swinging in the vestibule, and, passing the house 
with unchanged stride, he went on, turning abruptly 
into an alley, through which he ran swiftly until he 
reached the street running past the garden at the 
rear of the baron’s abode. 

Here he changed his course, and soon after, grasp- 
ing the top of the garden wall, swung himself lightly 
over into the garden, which was dark, deserted and 
overgrown with weeds. 

Making his way, with much difficulty, through the 
rank growth of weeds and untrimmed shrubbery, he 
soon found himself at the rear of the mansion ; though 
unable to see any entrance. 

While he paused in doubt as to his prover course, 
and fearing lest some servant of the rear premises 
should imagine him to be a robber, and by his clamour 
attract the attention of the spies, whom he feared 
were not far off, a door was opened, and someone 
bearing a lantern appeared. 

Sir Mortimer had never seen Sir Albert Tempest, 
but he had received a full and minute description of 
the baron’s person, and in the bearer of the lantern 
he immediately recognised the original of that de- 
scription. 

The baron had put off his armour, in which we in- 
troduced him to the'reader, and now wore a loose robe 
of some dark stuff, negligently cast upon his shoulder. 

He held a drawn sword in his right hand, while 
he raised his lantern over his head with the left, and 
gazed earnestly into the gloom of the garden. 

Sir Mortimer came quickly with both hands ex- 
tended, the palms held towards the baron, who, on 
seeing him and noting the gesture, said, ina guarded 
tone: 
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“Will come,” replied Sir Mortimer. 

“ And be right welcome,” said the baron, instantly 
retiring into the house, but leaving the door ajar. 

Sir Mortimer entered and the baron closed the 
door quickly. 

“You are Sir Mortimer Du Vane ?” 

“That is one of my names. Do I address Sir 
Albert Tempest ?” 

“ Ay, Iam he,” replied the baron, who had nottyet 
regarded the features of his visitor, being engaged 
in securing the fastening of the door. 

“My knaves, nrale and female,” he addedj. “are: 
nearly all abroad—poor souls,’ they hawer Gut » 
gloomy home of it, I fear, and I bade themptalter the 
day and night for their pleasure. I hawer been. om 
the alert, and thought I heard a noise as of’ someone 
stumbling in the garden—” 

Here he turned, and the rays off the: lamterm fell! 
full upon the noble features of the kmight,, wito had 
bared his head, and steod respectfully; cap: in land: 

“Great heavens!” exclaimed thertaron, recoiling: 
“De Montfort! But this is folly: \Tiemobtie-cart’ 
was spirited away more than a score of os 

“And I resemble thet. missing asked. Sir 
Mortimer, calmly. ; 

“Resemble him! My young friend} did’ T nothnow 
that he whom I loved as a dear brother 
years ago, aud that if he had lived tilbnow hiecheelt 
and brow would not. be so smooth amd youthfalias 
thine, 1 would swear thou art he. Whit wast)yon 
said? One of your names—that of Sir Mortimer 
Du Vane?” 

“Under that name, Sit Albert, I wommy spursrin 
the German wars, but: I now call myself Mortimer 
Clair, for to that name I have au inherited right, 
it having bees the name-of my fathier:”” 

“Clair? BthelbertClair?” said the white-haired 
baron, gazing at the youthful Knight with eager 
eyes. 

“The same; Sir Albert: Did'yow know him?” 

“Young gentlemas,’” the: baron, gravely, 
“There is some which we: will more: 
closely consider at our Y 

“'True,” interrupted Sir Mortimer, quickly, as his 
eagerness of manner became cold and haughty. “ You 
remind me of my duty. I have, as you have heard, 
important letters ia 

“ Yes, yes. Let us goto my library, Sir Mortimer,” 
said the baron. “It is toflsome work to speak of, 
standing, and far too important to be hurried over. 
This way, Sir Mortimer,” he added, moving on with 
a step as firm and vigorous as that of the powerful 
young warrior, whose sword had won gold and fame 
in the flerce German wars. 

“We shall find Lady Tempest in the library, who 
will be p eased to be made known to so famous a 
knight :s Sir Mortimer Du Vane. Forsovoth! I 
had heard that you were young and famous, sir, yet 
Thad no thought that he who has led armies of 
veteran soldiers, and’ whose sword has clashed vic- 
toriously with the most noted of Europe’s champions, 
was so youthful.” 

“Thanks for your praise, noble sir,” replied Sir 
Mortimer, with unaffected modesty. “I have 
gained some fame, for which I must thank fortune 
and not my merits.” 

“Fortune is a good ally, Sir Mortimer, but she 
never clings to those who Lave no merit, and, by my 
faith, seldom to those who have. . But here we are 
at the library door. Will it please you to enter?” 

With these words, the baron threw open the door 
of a large apartment, in which was seated, at a table 
covered with manuscripts, a graceful and handsome 
lady. 

“Sir Mortimer Du Vane, now Clair, Lady 
Tempest,” said the sonorous voice of the baron, and 
the lady, who had been intently reading, arose and 
faced Sir Mortimer. 

There was much in her features which greatly n- 
terested the mind of the knight. It was not her 
beauty, though that was brilliant for one who had 
nearly reached her thirty-sixth year, and who had 
suffered many years of intense heart-anguish ; nor 
was it her stately and’ polished manner; nor yet the 
profound melancholy which was prominently en- 
throned upon her broad, calm brow. 

Sir Mortimer was instantly struck by her remark- 
able resemblance to Lauretta Mansfield. 

It was true that the bright and buoyant beauty of 
the flower-girl was not to be recognised in that sad 
and mournful face, nor the sparkling, love-dreamiug 
eyes, nor the radiant, fascinating smile of joyous 
youth ; yet the shape of the brow, of the nose, chin, 
and cheeks, the angelic profile—the latter somewhat 
sharpened by time and care—and the deep blue eyes, 
though grave and grieving, were there, and the 
thoughts of the wondering knight flew to his lost 
love, as he bowed and gaged upon the noble lady. 

“Sir Mortimer is weleome,” said Lady Tempest, 
as she extended her hand, kindly. “I have heard 


much of his fame, and am surprised to find him so 
youthful, yet I see that some secret cause has already 
made his features grave and stern far beyond his 
years, if I may judge from his beardless cheek.” 
“He wears his beard upon his brain,” said the 
baron. “Ah, me,my hair is as white as snow, and 
my beard likewise, thongh scarce old. enough to be 
Sir Mortimer’s sire. But no more of thiaty” he added; 
‘as he saw a deeper shade pass overthie:sad. face of 


| “Perhaps Sir Mortimer has heard that state searete;. 
as well as other secrets, are ne longer sennets) 
when told to a woman,” remarked” Cady Tempest, 
“and may prefer tobe alone with you, Sir Alberts” 
“L have found, young a# I am, Lady Tempest,” 
said the knight, gracefully, “that woman's wit) is 
‘often better than man's; especially in matterslike: 


Albert can be-no: less discreet.” 


\Sf Albert. “ You bear letters from the Har! of Rich 
}mend to his: friends in , 80 Master Caxton 
‘eaid’; treachery is abroad,.l wished. io, warm you ere 
jyou delivered them.” 
| “TP will give you # list of those for whom I bring) 
letters,” replied: Sir Mortimer, a 

\“and’ you cam check: off the names of such: as: you 
q ” 

The baror studied the features of” the knight 
closely, aa the latter drew up the list, and sighed 


deeply as: he. didiso.. 

“ He is: grave end experienced for so 
young # man,” “and there isnot» fee 
ture that does not speair of resolution, courage, 
sagacity. Handsomeytec; though that has naught to 
do with. bis: wiedom nor his fame: How 

like he is to my noble friend, whose fate remains an. 
impenetrable mystery—eyes, brow, feature— 
cnn, oven: to ieciagead tas hentn, oat Wega of 
the head. This business done, I will converse with 
him of his parentage.” 

‘ “Meanwhile,” remarked Sir Mortimer, raising: lia 
eyes from his pen, and a letter from 
pocket which he drew from his bosom, “TI will give 
you a letter for yourself from Henry of Richmond, 
who said of you. ‘There is really but one man in 
England whom I can implicitly trust, and he has 
mingled but little in politics of late years. I mean 
Sir Albert Tempest.’’ 

“ Aye, I was ever a true friend to Heary Tudor, 
when we were in our youth, and am so still, though 
‘tis said he has grown cold, crafty, and mercenary. 
Yet there is no other who can rule this anlar, 
realm, without the sword, the rack, and thescaffold,” 
said the baron, as he broke the seal of the letter, and 
began its perusal. 

When he had finished, he found that Sir Mortimer 
was ready with the list. He took the latter, and 
bent his white eyebrows over it with zealous care, 


saying: 
“The earl has suspected treachery in the ranks of 
his friends, and his letter desires me to render you 


all the aid in my power. I see here the name of 
Roger Vagram, Earl de Montfort, and I mark it hea- 
vily.” 

© yon suspect him, then?” 

“Sir Mortimer,” replied the baron, gravely, 
“Roger Vagram is a dangerous, man, because he has 
no moral courage nor honour. Cold and heartless, 
cunning, avaricious, unscrupulous and vindictive, he 
is nota man to be,trusted in any matter. I was 
grieved and alarmed when I learned that he had 
entered into the conspiracy, for sach it really is. The 
king suspects him ; why, I know not, and I fear 
Rogér Vagram to save himself, may reveal all he 
knows. Itis well that he is acquainted with so little, 
but doubtless the letter you have for him will speak 
80 fully of Richmond's views that he may cost us our 
heads.” 

“Then it were best that Roger Vagram should die 
before dawn,” said the knight, calmly. 

The baron was surprised at the coolness of the 
speaker, and replied, with some show of dissent: 

“What? By assassination!” 

“Oall self-preservation by that name if you like,” 
replied Sir Mortimer. “The life of one man, and 
that one a base and treacherous villain, must not be 
spared, if it a the lives of many of the first 
men in England. I am authorised, by him whom we 
hope to call king, to remeve any obstacle which 
may endanger our safety or success. There is other 
matter between me and Roger Vagram, which may 
some time or other cause my sword to fly at his throat, 
and this day I could have smitten him dead as he lay 
upon the green, but if his life be needed by the 
struggling cause of Lancaster, my hand shall not 
be raised against him, until that cause shall have 
been established firmly.” 

“There is personal hate between you, then?” 

“On my part, Sir Albert, bitter, undying hate,” re- 





‘thisEam upon. To my mother I confide all, amdithie: 
“That being settled, let usto business,” observed! 


as he began to write;. | 


plied Sir Mortimer, as his brow grew dark. “He 
does not know me yet, or he would leave nothing un- 
Conn Se Senate ae ee death. I have learned 
something of his deeds. en I shall have learned 
@ little more, and he has become useless to the 
cause I uphold, Roger Vagram must die.” 
The: baron) was: powerfully impressed by the 
ma ee mes im the tone of the speaker, as was 
Lady Tempest, who raised her eyes from the 





Something in ite expression struck her mind with 
\andden force, and’ she said to herself. 
| “ This: youngemam has some:terribly bitter wrong 
i at bigs lieart. Unlike me, he knows the 
) that: has»wronuged him; I, too; hawe bitter aud 
‘terrible: wrongs to avenge; but alas! I know not 
‘whose liand dealt therblows: which: have withered my 
the: words of 


his wife. “Sir Mortimer has businessof pram |szaea oe mes reading; aud fixed them intently 
‘ment in hand, my love, but you need. netrretire.” |"s: Sir ‘sface, 


the 
" children! Dales! . Lost, lost: 
tas fv ora ran shay ance nang 
knight to start: surprise and aa 
cos sprang’ to his: feet and to her 
“Again; daar wife!” he said, as he passed his 


arme- 
and: | bosom. Pac appears. a8 


| you would’ strive to your ree le a 


_ “Try? Oh, yes, my daae- 7 
bitterly hie breasts. “Trp! LE have: tried, 
Albert,. seems ready to burst with its 
agony. Bus 1 must: weep! Let. me retire to my 


“Whatl: and then go-mad with melancholy ! ” ex- 
‘claimed the baron, warmly. “No, my dear wife, 
crush this useless grief———” 

“Tt is not useless, my husband. It keeps me from 
dying outright, to weep. But it is over now. I crave 
your pardon, Sir Mortimer——’ 

“ Lady, say not so,” quickly interrupted the: gene- 
rous knight. “I know not what sorrow lies so 
heavily o'er your heart, but my mother, poor lady, 
is often thus affected, and sometimes suddenly, too.” 

“Ah me, I trust her woe hath no such fearful 
origin as mine, but do you and Sir Albert continue 
in the affair before you——” 

“T have checked off the names ofall who are not 
firm and faithful,” said the baron, “and things must 
go on quietly until all have read their instructions 
from the Earl of Richmond: Do you seek Lord 
Roger to-night, Sir Mortimer ?'” 

“Such is my intention, sir, and as I have reason to 
fear treachery, it is best that I should leave this 
packet of letters with you, especially as I have 
reason to believe that spies are upon my path.” 

“T was about to suggest the same to you, Sir 
Mortimer,” said the baron, as he received the packet 
of letters. “May Task what that other packet is, 
which I see you replacing so carefully in your 
doublet ? Not dangerous documents, I trust?” 

“T have expected to be arrested or searched,” re- 
plied the knight, “and therefore provided myself 
with this packet of simple letters of friendship to 
various persons from their friends on the Continen 
so that in case of arrest, or attempt to rob me, I woul 
give them up, and thue-end farther molestation. I had 
no desire to be forced into an affray to defend the 
letters of Henry Tudor. I may be arrested yet and 
carried before the king. This fictitious packet may 
satisfy his suspicious mind, if indeed he has been 
led to pect my pr in England.” 

“Tt is a very prudent measure, though the letters 
are safe now——” 

The baron had scarcely spoken these words, when 
there was a crash at the front and rear entrances of 
the hall, and the footsteps of armed men were. heard 
rushing rapidly towards the library. 

The baron tossed the dangerous packet to lis 
wife, who instaatly thrust it into her bosom, while 
her husband tore up the letter he had read, and cast 
the fragments into a large basket, filled with myriads 
of scraps of destroyed papers, and instantly inverted 
the basket. 

Scarcely had he done so, whien the door of the 
library wes thrown vielently n, and a party of 
the household troops of hing Ri rushed in. 

“Secure every paper you see,” cried their leader. 
“ Sir Albert Tempest, I arrest you in the name of his 
majesty, Richard, King of England.” 

“Upon what charges, sir officer?” demanded the 
baron, haughtily, as the guards seized upon the heap 
of papers lying upon the table. 
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“Upon the charge of high treason.” 

“Upon whose accusation ?” 

“The king may tell you that, Sir Albert,” replied 
the officer, respectfully, “though I cannot promise 
vou so much, Are yon he whom they call Sir 
Mortimer Du Vane?” he added, addressing the 
knight. 

“i am,” replied the latter, calmly. 

“Then I must perform my duty and include you 
in the arrest, Sir Mortimer Du Vane.” 

“J trust your innocence may be established, Sir 
Mortimer, though I can give you no hope. The king 
is in one of his angry moods and has received infor- 
mation from some high authority which chafes him 
sorely. 1 trust you may safely face his majesty.” 

“| have faced kings before to-day,” said Sir Mor- 
timer, calmly, a8 he unbuckled his sword and gave 
it to the officer, and as he did so, his quick eye re- 
cognised in two of the guards the faces of the two 
spies, who had dogged his steps in the garb of wo- 
me@Re. 

They grinned maliciously as his glance met theirs, 
but the stern and haughty air of the knight, so full 
both of contempt and menace, made their souls 
with shame and fear. 

“Lady Tempest,” continued the officer, bowing. 
“| regret that my orders force me to demand the. 
presence of all I may find in this J2..°), before the 
king.” 

“The king must be obeyed. I trust I have ever 
yielded prompt obedience to the laws of the realm. 
Yow will alow me to go to my private apartment for 
my hood and mantle ?” 

“Tam sorry that my orders demand that none of 
those whom I may arrest shall leave my presence 
until I present them to his majesty ; nor must they 
takea single step from the apartment, or the spot in 
which they may be arrested, except towards the pre- 
sence of his majesty.” 

“So we are to be subjected to the ignominy of a 
search of our persons?” asked the baron, indig- 
nantly, and evidently upon the point of losing his 
temper. 

«Why should we fear it, myhusband ?” said Lady 
Tompest, with a coolness which amazed both the 
knight and the baron, whose thoughts were upon the 
dangerous packet in her bosom. “ Have we not passed 
through greater grief than that of being searched by 
a king’s command ?” ; 

“There are no others in thé house, sir,” said a 
soldier, as he appeared at the door. “Not even a 
naid servant.” 

“ Allareforth enjoying themselves,” remarked the 
boron. “ We keep but few, for we make no display, 
and seldom receive visitors. If you are ready, sir 
officer, we are.” 

With these words, the baron took off his robe, 
and threw it upon the:shoulders of the baroness, ad- 
ding : 

“It is not far to the palace of the king.” 

“A state carriage awaits without, Sir Albert.” 

“ Por that courtesy thanks to his gracious majesty,” 
said the baron, with haughty irony. He added, in a 
whisper, to the baroness: “ Heaven help you to keep 
safe the paeket !”” 

The officer bowed, and stood respectfully aside 
for the prisoners to depart, the baron, with the baro- 
ness leaning upon his arm, and Sir Mortimer near, pro- 
ceeded to the street, where they found a state car- 
riage, surrounded by a squadron of the royal troops. 

“So,” muttered the baron, as he glanced at the 
array of flaming torches and glistening spears, “it 
seems that the tyrant is greatly alarmed, or why 
send so imposing a force to arrest two men and one 
lady? Sir officer, did you expect to besiege Tempest 
House before arresting us?” 

“ Sir Mortimer Du Vane may thank his fame for the 
honour of so strong @ force,” replied the officer, bow- 
ing to the young knight. “ We have heard that his 
single arm once turned the tide of defeat, and 
changed it to a victory for an army. ‘Tis said, too, 
that he this day disarmed Sir Simon Vagram, who 
is no chicken for all he is so young ,and over- 
threw the most famous sword-champion of the court, 
Sir Barton Woolfort, as easily as a pedagogue flogs 
an urchin.” 

“Yes,” thought the powerful young knight, “ and 
but for policy sake I would have defied your force 
to arrest me in Tempest House. These knaves stare 
at me as if 1 were a three-headed monster.” 

twas true; for the fame of the youthful warrior, 
his immense strength of arm, and astonishing 
Success in battle, had made the name of Mortimer 
Du Vane common upon the lips of admiring soldiers, 
pe praised, while they could not rival his warlike 
ueeds. 

The prisoners entered the carriage, the foot and 
horse guards formed in front, flank, and rear, and 
the procession moved on towards the palace of the 
butcher-king, who impatiently awaited the arrival of 
those from whom he expected to extract sufficient 





reason te arrest and strike off the heads of those whom 
his uneasy and guilty mind led him to suspect, but 
against whom he had no proof. 

The audience-chamber of the monarch was 
thronged with many of the peers, nobles, and chief 
men of the realm. 

The suspicious tyrant’s imperative mandates’ had 
compelled their presence, and many were there 
whose hearts told them that their heads rested 
loosely upon their shoulders. 

The head of the proud Duke of Buckingham, and 
those of many other powerful and prominent nobles, 
had fallen since “Richard Orookback,” as his 
enemies called him, had forced his way to the 
throne. ; 

There were pale and disturbed faces among the 
stately-looking men who awaited the presence pf the 
king in the audience chamber, for all feared while 
they hated the usurper, and many knew that 4 mes- 
senger from the exiled and ambitious Earl of} Rich- 
mond was either upon his way or had already drrived 
in London, and the rumour had gotten abroaji that 
the messenger bore letters, which would criminate 
scores of the titled of the kingdom, should the ruth- 
less and jealous Richard gain possession of them. 

Among those who waited were Lord Stanley and 
his brother, Sir William Stanley, who more than all 
the rest, felt that a fearful crisis for them was at 
hand. eae Hy 

The dark and treacherous Earl de Montfort was 
also there, and his malignant features wore a 
strangely mingled look of fear and audacity. 

Some one had betrayed or attempted to Detray the 
plot, and each noble, except the Stanleys, shrunk 

rom conversation with his neighbour. 

King Richard, still clad in armour, and wearing 
above it the royal purple robe, and his blood-bought 
crown upon his head, suddenly entered the audience 
chamber, for tidings of the approach of those he had 
—— had been conveyed to him. 

e advanced with a rapid step and flashing eyes, 
to the chair of state, glared about for a moment, as if 
to see who was and who was not there, and then sat 
down, gnawing his lip with ill-suppressed anger. 

Of all the nobles present, not one wore his sword, 
for each had resigned his weapon to the guards of 
tbe king, before entering the audience chamber, 
while the rear of the large apartment was densely 
thronged by the most trusty soldiers of the tyrant, 
ready to arrest any lord or leader whom he might 
point out. 

“ You have been summoned, lords and gentlemen,” 


said Richard, in a slow and ominous tone, as he 


played with the hilt of his dagger, and scowled 
darkly upon all, “because there are black traitors 
among you conspiring against my crown, and we 
warn you, by St. Paul! that we are well advised in 
this matter. Traitors need hope for no mercy from 
Richard of England, None!” 

Having spoken these threatening words from be- 
tween his hard-set teeth, so that his voice sounded 
like a hiss of wrath, he remained silent, until an officer 
advanced, trembling, to the throne, and kneeling, 
said : 

“ The prisoners are at the door, your grace.” 

“Then Have them before us!” exclaimed the en- 
raged tyrant, stamping heavily. “Is he whom they 
call Sir Mortimer Du Vane with them ?” 

“He is, your majesty.” 

“ Have them before us, great and little, male and 
female! Ho! my Lord Stanley, wethink, by this 
light, that your lordship grew pale and started when 
we spoke of the Welehman’s emissary,” said Richard, 


darting an exultant glance at the grave noble, whose 
calm and impassive features had certainly lost much 
of their ruddiness. 

“ Your grace wrongs a faithful——” 

“ Silence, my lord Stanley, for the proof of your 


innocence, or of your guilt, is upon the 
adventurer, Sir Mortimer Du Vane,” 
Richard, harshly. 

ln a moment after, the prisoners stood before the 
monarch, who syed them fiercely ere he spoke, as if 
he sought to pierce their most secret thoughts. 

The baron, haughty and courageous, suffered more 
fire to sparkle in his eyes, so long noted only for 
their profound melancholy, than had been seen in 
them for many a day. 

The majestic person of the noble-featured baroness 
was aiso haughty and erect in its attitude, nor did 
she do more than bend her head, as her eyes met 
those of the tyrant. 

Her pale check glowed with indignant and 
offended modesty, in being thus rudely forced to 
stand uncovered, and in simple housebold attire, in 
the presence of nobles and gentlemen, and the sad- 
ness of years had fled from her features, to give 
place to a proud and defiant curl of the lip. 

Sir Mortimer saluted the monarch with the prac- 
tised ease and grace of one experienced in speaking 
with princes and powerful chiefs; and as he glanced 


person of this 
exclaimed 





calmly around upon the anxions assemblago, those 
whose hearts had been in a flutter of fear till then, 
felt that if their lives depended upon the courage of 
this young champion, they had little to fear. 

His steady and intelligent glance, so calm, proud, 
and self-reliant, bade the conspiring gentlemen hope, 
and fear nothing. 

“ You are angry with us, Sir Albert,” remarked the 
king, tauntingly. 

“If a subject may be angry with his monarch, I 
am, your grace,” replied the baron. “ Your majesty’s 
noble brother, King Edward, would have deemed 
that Albert Tempest, who saved the life of Richard 
of Gloucester at Tewkesbury fight, deserved more 
kindly treatment at the hands of that Richard when 
he became a king.” 

“Ay, Tempest, you saved our life at Tewkes- 
bury,” replied Richard, with fierce quickness “ but 
that gave you no right te conspire against it now. 
You, my lady baroness, seem somewhat defiant.” 

“ King Richard is a greatand sagacious king,” said 
Lady Tempest, caluily, “ yet it speakg not much for 
his greatness nor his sagacity to tell thet m~ lord the 
king has seen fit to arrest a feeble woman, who has 
seen too much grief of her own to desire to mingle 
in the schemes of ambitious men. Nor is it seemly 
that a high-born and noble lady should be thus 
forced into the presence of the court, uncovered, and 
unattired as befits her rank and sex.” 

“ And you, young sir, whom fame says are old in 
mighty deeds of battle aud diplomacy—what say 

ou?” demanded Richard, turning abruptly to Sir 

ortimer, to hide his mortification at the stately re- 
buke of the baroness. 

“Tsay nothing, your majesty,” replied the knight, 
fixing his clear, bright eyes firmly upon the fiery 
gaze of Richard. 

“We heard you were a bold, young hawk. Give 
us the packet of letters you bear upon your person.” 

“They are at the service of your majesty, though 
I doubt if their contents will prove as interesting to 
the king as to those to whom they are addressed,” 
said the knight, as he calmly delivered the packsi to 
the lord chamberlain, who knelt and presented it to 
the king. 

“Ha! the first is to my Lord Stanley!” exclaimed 
Richard, as he tore off the envelope and glanced at 
the address. “So, we were well informed. Pah! 
this is a letter from a Flemish wool-merchant, ask- 
ing the patronage of the very noble Lord Stan- 
ley,” he added, after reading it. “They are all 
letters upon mere private matters,” he continued, 
after a rapid perusal of each. 

“T have no others, your majesty,” said Sir Morti- 
mer. 

“Why were you found at the house of Sir Albert ?” 

“Your grace, no doubt, has in your hand a letter 
addressed to the baron. It was to deliver that letter 
that I sought him.” 

“ You are not an emissary in the service of Henry 
Tudor?” 

“My business in England is upon matters of my 
own, your grace.” 

“ What is the report of the officer who made the 
arrest?” demanded the king. 

“ The rs found with the prisoners are wholly 
foreign to the matter in question,” replied the lord 
chamberlain. 

“Conduct them to separate apartments, and let 
them be narrowly searched,” commanded the suspi- 
cious movarch. 

“Heaven help thee,” thought the baron as he 
glanced at the baroness. “ The fatal packet is in thy 
bosom, and it will take all thy woman’s wit to bafile 
the keenness of the search.” 

“By whom am I to be searched, my liege? ” 
asked the baroness. “I have heard, though I believe 
it not, that ladies who have fallen under the sus- 
picion of your grace have been searched by male 
hands.” 

“And what if we dispel your unbelief in that 
report, my lady baroness, by commanding your 
person to be searched by male hands?” said the king. 

“The hands of Richard of Gloucester, I have 
heard, searched the person of Queen Margaret, and 
a simple baroness may expect no less from the king,” 
replied Lady Tempest, coldly. 

“There are noble ladies in waiting who will take 
the task from our hands,” said Richard. “ Lead them 
forth, sir officer. We trust the search may prove 
the innocence of all.” 

He spoke in a tone less arrogant than before, for a 
glance at the faces of the assembly of nobles warned 
him that even those whom he had just cause to 
count as the firm friends of the House of York, if not 
of himself, looked with displeasure upon his unne-~ 
cessary harshness tuwards Lady Tempest, whose 
character was spotless and reverenced by all. 

The suspected had reached ;!' door at the rear 
of the audience chamber, when .<:: official knelt be- 
fore the king and said: 
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“There is one at the : 
palace who claims from your majesty a private intex- 
view.” 

“We have no time for private interviews at 

resent,” said Richard, petulantly. “Whois this who 
is so importunate ?” 

“There are some of the guards who crossed them- 
selves when she appeared and cried, ‘ Avaunt! Sor- 
ceress !’” 

“ Ah, it is she whom they call Siballa Thornbuck. 
Let her be led to the ante-room of our private apart- 
ment. My lord, Earl de Montfort, thy ear.” 

The earl advanced to the throne, and the king 
whispered : 

“ Know you anything of a woman called Siballa 
Thornbuck! We have heard you speak something 
of her.” 

“Report says, my liege, that she has the gift of 
reading the future as well as the past, yet she is no 
friend of mine. She cherishes some old grudge 
against me, and will do me an injury if she can, 
though it is to me that she is indebted for her 
privilege to ply her calling. But, my liege, I am 
sorry that your majesty has henoured me with a 
secret audience, for those who have hitherto con- 
fided in me, will now suspect me of having betrayed 
them.” 

“True. But we will see to that. Your grand plot 
seems to be a mistake.” 

“The emissary had a packet of letters, my liege, 
and addressed as I informed your majesty.” 

“ Ay, private letters merely ; still we applaud thy 
vigilance and zeal in our service, De Mentfort, and 
shall be none the less grateful because nothing of 
importance has come of the arrest. Thy agents in 
Flanders and France are shrewd to have learned so 
much,” said Richard, suspiciously. 

“My liege, how can I disabuse the royal mind of 
suspicion against me?” urged the earl. “ There isa 
plot, at least a desire for a plot, against your majesty, 
as is proved by the letter of Henry Tudor to me, and 
which I had the honour to lay before your majesty. 
The conspirators are shy of me ef late, indeed, those 
I suspect have never spoken freely in my presence. 
I would appear to them as the firm, thought secret, 
friend of Henry Tudor, that I may guard the crown 

of Richard, yet they, and he whom they hate, distrust 
me. With the permission of your majesty, I will 
withdraw from the whole matter and attend to my 
own affairs.” 

“Stay! No more of that,” said the king. “We 
suspect all. It is our naturey But if you can prove 
the Stanleys are traitors, we will make thee a duke 
and bestow upon thee their estates.” 

Then dismissing the earl with a wave of his hand, 
the king arose from his throne, and without a word to 
the nobles, left the audience chamber to speak with 
the sorceress, whom, for some potent reason, he de- 
sired earnestly to see. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


SrpaLtA, after retiring with Sir Simon Vagram 
from the door of that apartment which Lauretta had 
defended so successfully, had so seriously endea- 
voured to impress upon Sir Simon’s mind the expe- 
diency of conversing with his father, the earl, before 
taking any farther steps against the maiden, that he 
had agreed to her wishes. 

After warning Callisa, on peril of his vengeance, 
not to attempt to injure the girl, nor to allow her to 
escape, Sir Simon determined iirst to visit his friend 
Sir Barton Woolfort, and then to have an interview 
with his father. 

“ As for me,” said the sorceress, “I am to see the 
king, and after that I will hasten to the earl’s palace, 
for I have strange tidings for his ear.” 

Each left the abode of Callisa,and that malicious 
woman, whose heart was seething with a desire for 
vengeance upon Lauretta, fumed with anger when 
left alone. 

She dreaded the anger of Sir Simon, and stood 
in awe of the sorceress, yet notwithstanding all their 
warnings not to molest the flower girl, the smart 
and aching of her battered face made her yearn for 
instant vengeance. 

She had bandaged her face with cloths steeped in 
vinegar and oil, but her wound continued to increase 
in goreness until, immediately after the departure 
of Sir Simon and the sorceress, she tore off the satu- 
rated bandages and rushed to a mirror to examine 
her hurts. 

She uttered a cry of rage and terror as the reflec- 
tion of her bruised and swollen visage met her 
eyes. Always fearfully hideous, her features were 
now terrific, even to herself. It did not seem pos- 
sible that this could have been caused by a simple 
blow, and she began to reflect that there existed 
some more potent reason, especially as her wound 
was of a deep greenish hue, as if gangrene had set 
in already. 
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wate entrance of the | ‘Lhe vinegar and oil with which she had saturated 


the bandages, bad combined with the verdigris lett 
in the wound by the sharp edges of the bronze lamp, 
much of the latter poisonous substance having been 
upon the metal, and thus her corrupt blood was 
readily envenomed. . 

“ T'll be revenged,” screamed Callisa, as she danced 
with pain. “Iam, no doubt, poisoned. She has a 
dagger and will use it—that is certain. I must wait 
and watch until she sleeps, and then attack her by the 
secret e. I must have the aid of a physician. 
Nell! Jane!” 

Two women, low-browed, tangle-haired, and 
slovenly, hastened into the room at her call. She 
ordered them to hurry for a leech, as doctors were 
termed in those days, and when they had departed 
she awaited their return with impatience. 

At length, the pain so maddened her, that she re- 
solved to brave not only the threats of Sir Simon, 
but also the dagger of Lauretta. 

After a hasty search about the house, she found a 
heavy wooden mallet, and, armed ~ ‘th this, she crept 
to the door of the tapestried chamvvr. 

Listening acutely, she heard uo sound. 

“Perhaps she sleeps,” she muttered. “ pret 
she watches. If she sleeps, the noise I must e 
in dashing in the door will arouse her, and she will 
spring upon me as I enter, and stab me, perhaps. If 
she watches, no doubt she keeps her“eyes upon the 
door; her back, therefore, must be towards the secret 
entrance. There isa chance, a ‘very good chance, 
that I may steal in by the secret door, creep behind 
her, and knock her on the head before she knows 
what, or who strikes. I'll try it.” 

Moving away stealthily, she now descended a 
flight of stairs, Lessing the mallet in one hand, and a 
lamp in the other. 

As she reached a room at the end of the stairs, a 
low cry of mournful rage, unearthly, and unlike the 
voice of a human being, fell upon her ear, and this 
cry, so terrific in its tone, was mingled with the clash 
of chains. 

She stood in a small apartment, in which was an 
iron-grated door, low and narrow, which opened into 
a dark cell beyond. At this grating appeared a mon- 
strous, black and hairy visage, the visage of a gigan- 
tic ape. 

This ugly and ferocious animal winked and 
blinked his small, beastly eyes,and gnashed his long 
white fangs, as Callisa moved towards him with the 
lamp. 

“Fo! Is it you, Barab?” said Callisa, as a sudden 
resolution flashed upon her vindictive mind. 

The ape chattered and howled, gnawing at the 
bars, and thrusting his long arms between them, as if 
eager to embrace his mistress. 

She put down her lamp, and, clasping one of his 
black paws in her hand, shook it cordially. This 
seemed to fill the huge ape with paroxysms of de- 
light. He roared, and lolled out his long, red tongue, 
leaped about in his cage, rattled the chain which 
bound him to the wall, and in every way evinced his 
pleasure. 

“The ape may punish her,” muttered Callisa, as 
she gazed at the animal. “ He has done me good ser- 
vice many @ time, and knows well what the secret 
door is for. More than half a score have slept their 
last sleep in the bed of the tapestried chamber, to wake 
in the dead of night, and struggle in vain in the grasp 
of Barab. But the rich foreign merchant who slept 
there last week, to sleep no more on earth—ah, he 
fought hard with his dirk, and sorely hurt the ape. 
Perhaps the brute may fear to try the secret passage 
again. It was a hard fight, Barab, and once I thought 
the merchant would be the victor.” 

The scene to which the merciless woman referred, 
came before her mind, as she muttered her thoughts, 
for she had witnessed it through that opening in the 
hall door of the tapestried chamber, before spoken of. 

Among other wicked uses to which that luxu- 
riously furnished apartment was put by Callisa and 
the sorceress, who was her chief partner in all kinds 
of villany, it was sometimes rented to rich foreign 
merchants, or traders from the country, with well 
filled purses, enticed to occupy the premises by the 
many cunning and specious devices and allurements 
of Oallisa, and the sorcoress, or their wicked agents 
throughout the great city. : 

The scene, therefore, which Callisa had witnessed, 
andin which her assassin-ape was wounded, was this. 

In that bed had slept a Flemish merchant, middle- 
aged, and athletic, who had been met inthe streets 
by an agent of the sorceress, and invited to trust 
himself, during his stay in London, to the hospitality 
of Callisa. His purse, heavy with gold, his leathern 
pouch, weighty with gems, and his dirk, bare, and 
at hand to defend himself, were under his pillow. 

He examines the room with jealous care ere he lies 
down. He is an experienced traveller, and looks 
carefully to the fastening of the door. He places the 
treacherous bar across the door, but is not satisfied. 


| iis jealous vigilanco has detected the circular piece 


of wood which fits so deftly beneath the bar, when 
the latter rests in its sockets. He does not under- 
stand why it is there, but he mistrusts. He takes 
two stout nails and a hammer from his sack, and 
drives them into the door above the bar. He then 
examines the four windows and adds fastenings to 
them, though stroug iron bars, fixed closely together 
on the outside, seem to defy all attempts at robbery. 

He does not taste the tempting refreshments which 
have been left upon the table. The proprietress of 
the house may be honest, but he will not risk that. 

He draws his sword and probes the arras all around 
the room. No thief lurks behind the costly tapestry, 
or those innumerable thrusts would slay him. 

Satisfied with these jealous precautions he counts 
his gold, dallies with his sparkling gems, replaces 
them beneath his pillow, and falls asleep, planning 
his purchases of and wool for the next day. 

The next day he is never to see, for the secret door 
has escaped his search. 

At midnight this door glides noiselessly up- 
wards in its oiled grooves. The tapestry is lifted, 
and the hideous face of the gigantic ape avs slowly 
from the floer, until it peers wickedly at the calm face 
of the sleeper. 

There is a steady, slow pressure upon the circular 
piece of wood inthe door. The fresh putty and coat 
of paint which have concealed its outline, except from 
suspicieus eyes, give way before the pressure. The 
piece falls, but makes no noise as it strikes upon 
that thick velvet carpet. 

Half of the.ugly face of Callisa may now be seen 
loo in, and commanding an uninterrupted view 
of the It is-as if a skull with eyes of flame has 
framed its bony horrors in the orifice. 

The face of Callisa is withdrawn, and that of the 
sorceress appears. This is not the face of a skull, 
but of a demon, a ghoul, and with features of red and 
bloated flesh. 

The sorceress gives way once again. Calliss 
looks in to watch the assassin-ape. 

The hairy monster has been well trained to do his 

murderous work. He knows why his chain has 
been taken off and why he is there. Ferocious and 
merciless by nature, habit and instruction have 
made him almost human in tact and caution. To 
the cunning of the ape has been added the reason of 
man. 
His small, glittering eyes are fixed upon his in- 
tended victim. He knows that he sleeps. He knows 
that his two mistresses are watching him, and that 
if he fails they will burn him with red-hot irons. 

Still he delays his attack and leaps about the room, 
glad to exercise his agile and powerful limbs, which 
are somewhat stiff from late confinement. 

He spies the refreshments upon the table, near 
which a solitary lamp still burns. A warning hiss 
from the fleshless lips of his mistress checks him as 
he is about to devour the cake and fruit. 

A second hiss, sharper, and in a different key, tells 
him that it is time to begin the work of death. 

He approaches his victim. His aspect becomes 
terrible. His great teeth are bared. The black 
lips, which never completely cover those truculent 
fangs, do not seem to roll back upon their red and 
frothing gums so much as the strong, sharp, glisten- 
ing teeth seem to elongate in their sockets. 

The circles around his gleaming eyes expand, grow 
large, become appalling ; the eyes glow and sparkle 
like kindling coals. 

The short, coarse hair of his misshapen head bris- 
tles, stands erect, and Callisa knows that he is about 
to leap. 

His enormous mouth opens to its fullest extent. 
His long, red tongue is rolled back within his great 
jaws, that his bite may grasp the entire throat of 
his sleeping victim. He crouches, seems to contract 
his huge, hairy bulk to half its usual size; his short, 
thick tail stands as erect and hard as a bar of iron. 

He springs. His body flies upwards, describes s 
half-circle in the air, and this living mass of rage, 
strength, cunning, and ferocity, falls with unerring 
certainty and immense weight upon the bare, and 
slow-heaving breast of the sleeper. 

The ape has uttered nocry. The sleeper has not 
had the warning of an instant. In the depth of his 
profound sleep, when, but for the warm and healthy 
glow upon his fair German face, and the steady deep 
respirations of his broad bosom, you might imagine 
him dead, the huge assassin-ape falls upon him, as % 
rock falls upon an unfortunate man, and the great 
red jaws are grasping the upturned, defenceless 
throat, with fangs that rend, tear, and pierce ; while 
the enormous black paws, repulsively like the hands 
of man assist in the horrible work. 

It is all done in an instant. It seems incredible 
that so terrible an attack can be made, and tho 
wretched victim lives more than long enough, to have 
the fact flash through his startled brain. 

(To be continued) 
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THE TEMPERANCE VOW. 


My brother Harry was coming home from college. 
That was an event to awaken joyous emotions, and 
numberless preparations in the whole household, 
from my pe spirituelle cousin Alice, to our stout, 
energetic Bridget, who declared heartily, while she 
beat away furiously at some eggs to be used for a 
cake, very much in Harry’s favour, during his school- 
boy days, “ that the sight of his merry face would do 
her more good than all the doctor’s medicine in 
town.” 

_ So we agreed, simultaneously, though none of us 
Just then stood in any wonderful need of medicine, 
except, indeed, our darling Alice. But, alas, what 
potent charm could any physician find to bring 
back the rose, that for two years had been silently 
but surely withering away from that delicate cheek ? 

Alice Hale, my mother’s orphan niece, for many 
years now a member of our houselold, was just as near 
being @ perfect character, as any 1 have ever known 
upon this sinful, selfish earth. Very beautiful she 
was, too. Nellie Anderson used to say she was like 
the Peri, Moore had so charmingly portrayed, only 
she never erred. ‘There was everything about her 
that demanded and received tenderness. The timid, 
beseeching glance of her soit gray eye had averted 
wavy a storm from her mischievous schoolmates, for 
never had a teacher been installed in our village 
school, however crabbed and strict with others, but 
had been at once melted by the gentle grace and 
Serene loveliness of Alice’s character. And how 
everyone grieved, when, little by little, her strength 
Save way, till she was seldom seen amid the wood- 
land haunts and merry gatherings of her young com- 
panions. 

Harry’s coming, however, seemed to give reviving 
Strength to the frail blossom we had so tenderly 
sought to guard from ill. Indeed, he seemed to 


REQUEST. } 


bring new life and sunshine to the whole household, 
with his bright, handsome face, aud cheerful, laugh- 
ing voice. And very proud was I to perceive that 
the whole village began to feel the nameless charm 
of his gay, frank manners on all their festive occa- 
sions. 

But presently I became aware of something, I could 
hardly define or realise what it was, that had stolen 
in upon us, and left upon my mother’s gentle face an 
anxious shade of care, and on my father’s brow a 
gathering ominous frown. Alice, too, looked wist- 
fully and sadly at times into Harry's face, which 
would flush hot and confusedly beneath her gaze, 
with an expression I could not fathom. 

But a little time, and it was sadly explained to me. 
We were sitting around the sofa, where Alice re- 
clined, very late one evening, waiting for Harry’s re- 
turn from a fishing excursion on a neighbouring 
lake. Alice andI chatted cheerfully, but my mother 
wandered restlessly to the window every now and 
then, and came back to her seat with a heavier sigh. 
Slowly the hours wore on. Our talk died away, and 
we remained silent, scarcely daring to glance at 
each other’s faces, lest we should discover there 
some new and dismal foreboding. Clear and ringing, 
the hour of twelve rang out in the hall. My father’s 
face had grown so dark and stern, that my mother, after 
another anxious peering forth into the darkness 
without, came to him, and laid her hand beseech- 
ingly aud deprecatingly upon his arm. 

He fondled the thin white fingers, but his gloomy 
brow did not lighten. 

“ There he is,” exclaimed I, joyfully, as a rustling 
noise came to my ear. 

Everyone turned towards the door, but all was 
silent again. It was not Harry. 

“ Alice, love, it is too late for you to be awake. 
You aud May had better go now,” said my mother, 





soiily. 


“ Please let me stay,” Alice replied, in a whisper. 
“T could not sleep, and you would be so lonely.” 

But at that moment a footstep was heard on the 
walk outside. This time there was no mistake; but 
surely it was not Harry’s firm, elastic tread, that wa- 
vering, unsteady shuffling. 

My r mother’s cheek grew ashy white, while 
a fiery light flashed in my father’s eye, as he laid a 
restraining hand upon her, as she attempted to go 
out into the hall, and said, huskily: 

“Nay, let him come here into the peaceful family 
circle he has disgraced.” 

Every eye was turned to the door, and there—oh, 
merciful heavens! could it be my darling brother, 
with that staggering gait, those bloodshot eyes, and 
that foolish, imbecile smile. I covered my face 
with my hands, while Alice turned the sad, rebuking 
glance of her pure eyes upon the unhappy boy. He 
looked conscious of eur distress, stammered a few 
incoherent words of apology, and turned around to 





retreat, but reeled and fell. 

We sprang towards him im terror, but my father, 
| like a relen fate, motioned us back, and bade us 
| leave him; therefere, sadly and dejectedly, we 
| sought our chambers. I would not talk to disturb 
| Alice, but tossed feverishly through the night upon 
| my pillow, trying to shut out the degrading vision 
| that danced before my eyes. My brother, my gal- 
| lamt, generous-hearted brother, in his youthful 
} otrength and beauty, a drunkard. Oh, it was hor- 
| rible! 

It was an embarrassed group that gathered around 
our usually cheerful breakfast-table, the} next morn- 
ing ; but was so thoreughly grieved and peni- 
tent, that I could not find it in my heart to say more, 
and whispered : 

“ Oh, Harry, for mother’s sake, for the sake of our 
— undivided family, never let us see you so 

ag’ hd 

He kissed me twice, and then asked, while the hot 
blush of shame tinged his cheek. 

“Did Alice see me? May, you area good girl: 
say, did Alice see me ?” 

“Yes, Harry,” I answered, sorrowfully. 

“ Tell her how it was, May; how they coaxed and 
flattered me, and kept me singing, while they filled 
my wine-glass oftener than I was aware. I was 
crazy, and mad with excitement. It shall never be 
so again.” 

l firmly believed him. Alas, alas, a few weeks 
more, and the disgraceful scene was repeated. Thrice 
in one little month we saw him reeling through the 
hall; and then my father’s anger could no longer be 
restrained. We saw Harry called into the library, 
oue morning, and heard loud, wrathful words, and 
passionate replies ; but trembling and fearful, my 
mother and I clung to each other, not daring to in- 
terfere. 

Suddenly the door was thrown open, and Harry, 
pale with anger, rushed through the room. My mo- 
ther’s sharp voice of agony called after him, and I 
begged and implored him to speak to us. He heeded 
not a word, but was dashing from the house, when 
clear and silvery, through its commanding tones, 
rang out Alice’s voice; he turned back, knelt one mo- 
ment at her feet, while his burning lips pressed 
her pale, pure cheek, then wrung my hand, and left 
another trembling kiss on my mother’s forehead, 
and he was gone, actually gone; while we stood 
speechless, in despair, knowing too well how 
hopeless any attempt to move my father’s will 
would prove; for, when once aroused, his wrath 
seemed inexorable as fate. Miserably wore away 
the day ; and mute and frightened, we gathered to- 
gether through the dreary evening, while my mo- 
ther’s lips grew wan and dry. As the usual Lour of 
retiring came, no Harry was there. 

“It’s time you were all in bed, and the house 
closed,” said my father, at last, lookiug up from the 
newspaper he had certainly derived little informa- 
tion from, since it had not been turned through the 
whole evening. He handed us our lamp, and we 
dared not disobey. I sank down upon the bed, and 
burst into a violent fit of crying, when we reached 
our room, but Alice stood up before me, white, and 
calm, like the stony despair of a marble Niobe. 

“May,” said she, in the unnatural toues of sup- 
pressed excitement, “we must find him this very 
night, or Harry is lost for ever.” 

Her eyes glittered strangely, and I was blind that 
I did not see how fatal it would prove, for her to 
venture out in the damp, chilly air of the night. As 
it was, 1 begged to go alone, as she was not strong 
enough to walk far; but she gave hardly heed toa 
word of mine, and was ready, wrapped in her thick 
shawl and hood, before I had decided it would do to 
go. Noiselessly we stole down the staircase, past 
the chamber door, where we could hear my mother’s 
sobbing voice pleading for the erring one. It was 
still and quiet throughout the village. Scarcely a 
light was leit twiukliug through the dimuess of the 
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window panes, and we wandered vainly from street 
to street. ‘hen, in a hoarse whisper, Alice gasped: 

“ We must go to the mill stream, May.” 

With what wildly beating hearts and convulsively 
clasped hands we sought the water’s edge. A long, 
dark object was lying extended on the bank. With 
a wild scream Alice bent over it. It was only the 
trunk of a tree recently felled. The whole scene was 
breathing peace and calm. What mockery to our 
beating hearts and tumultuous fears. 

Slowly and sadly we retraced our steps. As we 
neared the house, Alice whispered : 

“ ] cannot rest to-night, May, without finding him. 
I feel as if I were to blame fr all. Poor Harry! he 
loved me, May, and I told him it was useless, since I 
had no heart to give. I shudder lest that has driven 
him to recklessness.” 

Trembling and exhausted, she leaned heavily 
agaiust me. “ Alice, Alice,” cried I, in alarm, “it was 
wrong of you to come out so. See how wet your 
dress is with the dew. We must go in instantly.” 

At that moment a crouching figure rose up from 
the grassy bank by the roadside. It was Harry. 
Poor boy, he was watching the house he had left in 
such a passion. Alice sprang forward to speak to 
him, but only his name came; a gurgling, choking 
sound followed, and she reeled backwards. I broke 
her fall with one extended arm, and Harry sprang to 
her support. Scarcely knowing he was seeking the 
home he had renounced, Harry carried her into the 
ey As I brushed away the fallen tresses from 

er face, a warm tide bathed my hand. My frantio 
screams brought our parents with a light, revealing 
—misery of miseries!—our Alice lying white and 
still, a crimson stream oozing slowly from her 
deathly lips. 

A weary, sickening night of horror followed. I 
cannot picture Harry's frantic remorse, nor the 
affecting sight when the father and son clasped 
hands above the insensible girl, reconciled through 
their mutual grief. 

The pitying physician shook his head sorrowfully, 
as he laid his fingers on the slight, thin wrist. “No 
hope!” he said, solemnly, turning away from our 
beseeching glances. Yet life came back for a moment, 
Feebly, slowly, hardly like life. The white lips 
moved, the eyelids fluttered, and feebly came the 
whispered “ Harry.” 

My brother bent frantically over her, crying through 
his sobs, “ Alice, Alice, I have murdered you, who 
was the angel of my life, and all my hopes of 
heaven.” 

She seemed to gather strength miraculously. The 
glassy film faded off from the soft gray eye, almost 
the accustomed silvery clearness came back to the 
thrilling voice as she said, slowly but distinctly, 
“No, it is all good and right. I was failing surely 
before, and now it is sweet to think I am saved so 
much pain and weariness. My death will be a bless- 
ing, for you will promise me now, Harry, never, 
never to touch the wine-cup again. Dear, kind 
friend, it is all sweet and right, | shall rest so quietly 
with my mother.” 

That ineffable, holy smile, irradiating the dying 
face with such unearthly glory—how it hushed our 
selfish grief. And then came again the terrible 
struggle, and the gushing life-stream oozing from 
the pallid lips. The short time it lasted seemed in- 
terminable, and we deemed it hopeless to dream of 
another revival; but once again we eaught the 
words: 

“ Harry, promise, promise.” 

My brother dropped upon his knees, pressing his 
quivering lips to the cold hand upon the coverlid. 

“] promise, Alice, I promise!” 

Once more that smile. All her remaining strength 
seemed gathered up to answer, triumphantly : 

“I shall register that vow in heaven,” and then 
suddenly, and for ever, the spark of life went out. 

For evermore on earth, but who that saw her die, 
could not know how surely it kindled ina purer 
flame above? 

Many, many years has she slept now, beneath the 
churchyard sod, by her mother’s side; but her me- 
mory is green and fresh in ail our hearts. Often aad 
often, in the gay scenes of festivity that occurred in 
after life, have [ seen some jovial friend pass gaily 
to my brother’s haud the sparkling wine-cup— 
but Harry has turned shiveringly away with pal- 
lid cheek and quivering lip, as if Alice’s fragile 
form and angel face bent over him from above, to 
witness the faithful redemption of his word. He 
sleeps now, alas! beneath the far-off waters of the 
Indian seas, but there were many years of trial and 
temptation faithfully surmounted, and it was never 
violated, thank heaven for that! but righteously and 
honourably he kept that solemn Temperance Vow. 

M. J. C. 

“Tue Curse oF ScoTLAND.”—A discussion has 

beer going on in one of the London papers with 





respect to the meaning of the expression “the 
curse of Scotland,” as applied to the nine diamonds. 
One correspondent states that the following differ- 
ent accounts are given of the origin of the phrase :— 
1. Colonel Packer,a Puritan officer, who was present 
at the execution of Charles 1,, was afterwards Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Seotland, and by his extreme 
severity and cruelty earned for himself an unenviable 
notoriety among the Scots. His arme were gules, 
a cross of lozenges argent. Henve the application 


Comette, something similarto Pope Joan. The nine 
of diamonds is the winning card in this which 
was sv ardently adopted that it 
ruin of many Seotch families. 3. The mine of dia- 
monds is the winning eard in the 

Joan, formerly termed Pope Julius, 

anti-Papal spirit amonget the Scots i 

to stigmatise itasd@he cursedf Scotland. 

there is the story of the Duke of Cumberland, 
disproved by the existence of #he caricature, “The 
British Association against Papal Bulle,” published 
1745, in which Puinne Charles jie represented with 
the nineo! diamonds before him,#he curse of Scotlwad. 
5. The arms of Lord Stair mere (and are) nine 
lozenges on saltire. He was mainly responsible for 
the massacre of Gleneoe, and ‘his achievement was, 
therefore, the curse of Seetland. 6. Diamonds 
means Royalty. Ewery ninth king of Scotland has 
been a curse to his country. 7. The curse of Scot- 
land, is @ corruption of the Cross of Scotland er 
St. Andvew’s Cross, which resembles the card, or 
rather, the card as it uged to be painted in old packs. 
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FLOBIAN. 


CHAPTER Kit. 

“Form,” said Electa, after theyhad become 
composed, aud lad seated themashves, “I sent for 
you to-night because the storm which I have been 
so long dreading is zeady to burst upon me. You 
are to meas part of my own existence; and since 
we have confessed our love, and pledged our mutual 
faith, l.eannot but feel that = you alone I hold 
claim for service in the hour of need.” 

Florian understood her meaning perfectly, and in 
geutle, persuasive tones heiked ther to feel that she 
had done as it was her duty to-do. 

“BHenesforth,” he aaid, “Lam your guartian and 
champion; and were you to neglect me through feer 
of trespassing upon the rules of prepriety, you would 
commit the sin of sacrificing a heaven-bora love end 
faith to a mere whim of cold and senseless conven- 
tionalism. Oh, Electa—my love, my wife! I com- 
mand you to lean upon me in the time of need, 
and to trust me as you would if the holy office 
had set its sacred seal upon our union. You spoke 
of a storm.” 

“ Yes, dear Florian,” returned the maideu, trem- 
bling as she spoke, and clinging more closely to him. 
“They have plauued that I shall become Bayard’s 
wife at once. Thalia says that I may have two 
days for preparation.” 

“Two days!” repeated Florian, like one who 
speaks in a horrible dream. ‘But that is cruel. It 
is unjust.” 

“They fear your influence over me, Florian.” 

“But if we cannot make any other movement 
before the coming of the appointed time, you muay 
refuse to submit. You must demand more time.” 

“Ah!” replied Electa, shaking her head with a 
sad expression, “ you do not know the temper of 
those with whom we have to deal. When the time 
comes, they willdo as they please. Iam but a slave 
in the hauds of Timon and Thalia. They are so 
completely the arbiters and executors of my destiny, 
as though 1 were a mere brute, to be bought end 
sold |” 

Florian was forced to acknowledge the truth of 
this, and for a time be knew not what to say. 

Bat something must be done. If Eleota’s pre- 
tended parents had resolved upon their course, and 
Bayard had decided to accept it, they had only to oall 
in a priest, perform the stated ceremony, and she 
would be the chieftain’s wife, beyond the power of 
man to undo the work! Such was the daughter's 
estate, even among the highest nobles of the land. 
And what could he do to prevent the evil? Some- 
thing must bedone. But what? There was but one 
thing, and that was, to escape from the mountain. 

Environed as they were by the forces of the king, 
the attempt would be dangerous ; and, farthermore, 
it would be somewhat difficult to slip away unob- 
served from their own friends. And there was one 
other thing. Just at that time, the youth was hardly 
prepared to go away from the new association. 





Were he to leave the band now, he would be re- 
garded as a deserter and traitor by the banditti, 
as well as by the governor of Syracuse; so that he 
would have no more a safe abiding place in his na- 
tive land. But these considerations all dwindled 

the scale 


now. 

Electa had put forth her hand, and was about 
speak, whens hurried footfall attracted the attention 
of the lovers ; in amoment more Corinna, in breath- 
less haste, entered the room. 

‘ Oh, daeavens ! Florian! you-qust canceal your- 
self somewhere. Thalia ison her way hither. She 
has watdhed us, when I knew it not.” 

But where could he fiud concealment ? 

“Down behind youder rock, and I will throw this 
— — you. Hark! here she comes.” 


she gazed from 

ing their consternation and dismay, a spirit of 

fiendish satisfaction teok the place of anger, au! 

she seemed glad that she had made the discovery. 
“My child!” she finally wid, advancing and tak 

ing Electa by the hand, “Zjhave been looking fo: 

you. Jt would please me#f yeu would bear me com 


| pany hence.” 


What could they do? Hf they offered-the least 
opposition, the chieftain thigself might be aroused. 
So Eleota, pale as death, aud trembling in every 
joint, gave her hand go Thelia, and left the place ; 
for some time after they were gone, Florian and 
Corinua regarded eaghather in gilence. The woman 
was Lo first to apasik. 

“Ye gods! we must ¢leep mpon this! Jt is most 
unfortunate, but i 


that 
— depend i 
inay upon me to du 
what I can while Ht ine Se, we can decide 
upon nothing now. sheep if you can.” 

Slowly and sorrowfully the young lieutenant de- 
parted from Corinna’s presence, and with an aching 
heart he threw himself upon the couch in his own 
apartment. Sleep was a stranger to his pillow that 
night. Many times his confused senses were par- 
tially overcome, and the weary lids drooped, but 
fearful visions, in which his beloved bore a tortured, 
suffering part, came to startle him back to a dread 
realisation of the terrible calamity which had be 
fallen him. 
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OHAPTER XlV. 


TowaRps morning, completely overcome by the 
deep and soul-pervading surge of doubt aud anxiety, 
Florian senk into an uneasy, dreamy slumber. Hai 
he been a tried and convicted criminal, and sev- 
tenced toa cruel death at the break of day, he could 
not have dreaded the coming of dawn more than he 
did, under the burden of fear which the unfortunate 
event of the night had east upon him. When he 
awoke from his slumber, startled therefrom by a 
frightful nightmare, he found the day well advanced. 
Having dressed, and bathed his feverish brow, he 
sat down upon the edge of his couch to reflect. He 
feared to meet Bayard; he fearedto meet Timon ; in 
skort, he feared every shadow that fell across his 
way. But it was not fear of bodily harm ; it wasnot 
fear of danger to himself; it was « nameless, = 
less dread of evil to his beloved—ef the cruel hand 
that might fall, with crushing force, upen all the 
bright and joyous hopes his love had inspixed. He 
was sitting thus, trying to determine how he should 
meet his chieftain, when a alight rustling at the en- 
trance of his chamber attracted his attention, and 
upon looking up he beheld Corinna. Her finger wae 
upon her lips, and the expression upon ber face 
plainly said that detection of her presence im that 
place would be dangerous. 

“Remain a8 you are,” she whispered, casting @ 
quick glance behind her, and then advancing to his 
side. “Let no movement of yours betray me. J 
have but a few moments to spare. Bayard has been 
informed of what transpired Jast night. ‘This morn- 
ing, a8 soon as the first beams of day had broken the 
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gloaa, Timon,came forth and sought the chieftain, 
and shortly afterwards J saw them walk out toge- 
ther, eagaged.in eamest conversation. Timon was 
speaking when 1 first beheld them, and hie face was 
like: the face of # demon. Bayard’s brow was dark 
and contracted, and J observed that his fingers were 
clutched in the folds of his mantle, as though he 
would tear,itdn pieces. They walked out from the 
cavern,and at a short distance from the entrance 
they were joined by Thalia; and the three went 
away together. I waited until they had passed be- 
yond my view, and then I hastened hither. My,soul ! 
it is most unfortunate.” 

“ Corinza,” said our hero, laying his band upon 
her arm, and gazing into her face almost as a child 
might have gazed into the face of ite mother, “ what 
shall I do?” 

“First,” replied Gorinna, “I pray you, do not 
think ill of me. not tlame me. Jt was I who 
caused the mischief.” 

“No, no,” interrupted Florian, with « burst of 
generous zeal; “ = must not say that.. You were 
not the cause. Circumstances beyond our control 
did the work. You were seeking to bless me ;—aye, 
you were blessing me. By the gods! I should de- 
serve to be whipped like a boy, did I blame you for 
what has h No, no, my best of friends, 
you must not admit that thought again. What has 
happened has slipped away into the fathomless 
depths of the past, whence the power of man may 
vo more recall it. Only! the future is ours to con- 
sider. And now, what shall be done?” 

“Good Florian, I cannot advise yet. I can only 
warn you to beware of Timon; for he is not only 
vengeful, but he is treacherous and wicked. He has 
poisoneus fangs, and even in his smile there lurks 
a deadly poison. As for Bayard, I would suggest 
that you go beldly forth, and meet him as though 
nothing had happened. If he says nothing ofthe 
past, you will have nothing to say ; ‘but should he 
speak of it—and in his frank, blunt meod, he may 
do so—you had better tell him a frank, etreightfor- 
ward story. ‘Tell him that you had seen the maiden, 
that you liked her, and that you very much de- 
sired to converse with her. You saw her go to my 
chamber, and you dared to ask me to allow you to 
visit her there. Of eourse I objected at first; but 
you finally overcame me. Beyond this you can add 
what may seem best. Bayard’s own face will be 
your best guide. That is all.” 

“ But,” urged Florian, as the woman seemed upon 
the point of leaving, “what will be the result to 
Electa?” 

Coriuna hesitated. Slowly her right hand crept 
up to her bosom, and rested there, over her h 
the fingers clutching nervously at the folds of the 
jinen tunic. Her dark eyes burned with a strange 
lustre, and the lips were compressed until they were 
white like marble. 

“Think notof Electa now,” she finally said. ““Doyou 
look to yourself, and leave the maiden with me. Re- 
member what I have said. Go boldly forth, and if 
Bayard speaks to you upon the subject of Electa’s 
presence in my apartment, you must not be abashed, 
because that would bespeak conscious guilt. Meet the 
matter boldly, as though you dreamed not of any 
harm in connection therewith.” 

Thus speaking Oorinna glided away as noise- 
lessly as she had come, and shortly afterwards 
Florian followed her. 

When our hero reached the main cavern he found 
the table set, and without ceremony he drew up a 
stool and commenced to eat. He had finished his 
meal, and arisen from the board, when Bayard en- 
tered, his face wearing a sullen look, which changed 
to an expression of vengeful hatred when he saw 
his young lieutenant. But the youth was on his 
guard, aud when he addressed his chieftain he spoke 
freely and cheerfully, as though he had not even the 
most remote cause for fear or apprehension. 

“Good master, I ery your mercy,” he said, calling 
a smile to his face. “You most think mea most 
careless soldier thus to sleep while danger surrounds 
us on every hand.” 

iy A mere semblance of danger,” returned the 
chieftain, with a bitter curl of the lip. 

“ But,” pursued Florian, still smiling, “the true 
man, when the interest of others is confided to his 
keeping, should be on his guard even when there is 
Semblauce of danger. But | was weary last night, 
and my sleep was profound. You have been out 
this morning. Whatis the situation? Are the king’s 
soldiers still upon the mountsin ?” 

Bayard struggled hard with himself, and gulped 
like as one who is trying to swallow some mighty 
thing. Gradually the deeper lines were smoothed 
Sway froin his brow, and the colour came back to his 
lips; but there was still trouble manifest—a trouble 
Which he could not hide, try as he would. 

“I thought of calling you this morning,” he 
finally said; “and 1 lovked in upon you for that 





purpose; bat you were sleeping so soundly that I 
had uot the heart to awaken you.” 

“ You .did wxoug, my master,” returned Florian, 
frankly. “If my presence were needed, youshould 
have aroused me, no matter how soundly I might 
have been sleeping.” 

“T should have called you had the matter been 
pressing,” pursued Bayard. He had succeeded in 
calling.a smile to his face; but it was « grim and 

ess one, more significant of the inner storm 
than could have been the darkest frown. “You ask 
me if the soldiers are still upon the mountain. I 
think some of them are; but | want you and Timon 
to ascertain how the enemy's forces are posted; and 
it was forthat I had thought of calling you; but any 
time before the hour of midday will answer.” 

“T thought we had spies out watching every move- 
ment of the enemy,” said Florian, wondering what 
more there could be.in that direction for him to dis- 
eover. 

“So we have,” replied Bayard. “But should it 
come to blows between us and the king's men, you, 
who are to lead, should know where the enemy has 
planned his heaviest attack. And, farthermore,” he 
continued, now smiling quite naturally, “it has come 
to a point where I waut braius, as wellas eyes, on the 
watch; end where we need calm judgment, as well 
as direct observation, in our spies ; 80 I propose that 
you and Timon shall take as many menas you want, 
and go forth end make a careful and critical survey. 
And there is one thing more. We must capture two 
or three of the king's men, that I may question them, 
and your jadgment might be valuable towards making 
the selection. Do you understand?” 

Florian said that he understood; and at the same 
time he said that he knew but very few of the king’s 
men by sight. He might sit while five hundred of 
them passed in review before him, and he not know 
one of them. 

“ And,” added Bayard, “two hundred more might 
come, and you would know every other man ef the 
whole number.” 

The youth could not deny this. 

“ And now,” said the chieftain, when the business 
had been understood between them, “ you can make 
your arrangements as soon as you please. And there 
ia one thing I would impress upon your mind: You 
will make your observations as though you alone 
were to lead our men in case of battle. But say no- 
thing of this to Timon. He would be more jealous 
than ever if he suspected that I thought of surren- 
dering the command to you. But that may not be—I 
hardly think it probable—though it is well to be 
prepared for all possible emergencies.” 

The chieftain spoke strangely. Generally he was 
very precise in his use of words, and his language 
was clear and simple, conveying his thoughts in the 
most direct and comprehensive manner; but now he 
seemed to speak without thought, his mind wandering, 
and his tongue wagging simply to keep up appear- 
ances. However, Florian had gathered a knowledge 
of what he was to do, and he was ready and willing 
to do it. But——would he and Timon go to- 


gether ? 

“That,” said Bayard, “is just as you and Timon 
can agree; though | think you would gain by going 
together, as each might find the other's counsel of 
service.” 

Florian went ont to search for Timon, and he was 
not long in finding him. Unlike the chieftain, the 
old lieutenant met our hero with a low bow, « hearty 
grasp of the hand, and many smiles. But the hand 
was cold and hard, the smiles were sinister; and 
the eyes were never more lurid in their evil light. 

“T was just coming for you,” said Timon. “ The 
chief has work for_us.” 

“So lam award’ returned Florian, “and for that 
reason I have sought you. We are to go. out and 
observe the:position of the enemy.” 

“ Aye,” added Timon; “ and also to determine 
upon the best way of egress, in case of an attack by 
the king’s troops in full force.” 

“ Bayard did not mention that,” said Florian. 

“Then,” replied ‘limon, “he forgot the most im- 
portant part of our mission. ere it is: We 
know not what information the enemy may ob- 
tain; and should they discover the sevret of our 
stronghold we may be obliged to seek another. It 
is for you and me to determine how we had best re- 
treat. There are several ways. I will show you 
the path I have chosen.” 

“Do you propose that we go alone?” asked the 

outh. 
me As you please about that,” responded the other, 
readily. “If you would like for others to go with 
us, so be it, Select wlom you please.” 

There had been a vague suspicion of foul play 
lurking in our hero’s mind; but this willingness on 
‘Limon’s part that he should select whom he pleased 
for companious entirely banished that suepicion ; 
and he said he was ready to startat any time. He 





would take Athos and Dardinel along with him. 
Would Timon select any others ? 

“No,” said the oldJieutenant. “You have chosen 
two very good men; and, considering the business 
upon which we go, they will be sufficient.” 

Florian sought his two friends, and when he had 
told them what he wanted of them, they consented 
to accompany him; and ere long the party was ready 
to set forth. 

“ Our first business,” said Timon, “ isto determine 
how we shall leave this place in case we are forced 
to flee. Suppose we look at the path I have chosen, 
and see if the late storms have obstructed it. What 
say you, Florian ?” 

“As you please,” was the youth’s ready answer 

“ And you, good Athos ?” 

“Anything that pleaseth you will please me,” ro 
turned the philosopher. 

So Timon led the‘ way, and the others followed 
It wasa rugged, winding path, and after a while 
Florian remarked that it did not please him. 

“Should the enemy intereept us here,” he said, 
“our retreat would be cut off entirely.” 

“ Certainly,” added Athos. “A worse way of 

ss from our stroaghold could not be found.” 

“Wait until you see where we come ont,” said 
Timon. 

“But,” persisted Athos, ‘I kmow where we are 
to come out. This path leads to the foot of the 
mountain, and is all the way like this.” 

“No, no, good Athos; you forget. There are 
several wide openings. There is one close at hand 
—where we could give battle to a large number of 
the enemy.” 

“Very well—let us see,” said Florian. 

As Timon started ou again Athos drew close to 
Florian’s side, shaking bis head ina mysterious way. 

“Good master,” he said, in alow whisper, * what 
is the meaning of this? I like it not. What object 
can Timon have in bringing us hither ?” 

“You have heard what he says,” returned the 

outh. 

m d he hath said nothing atall,” pursued Athos. 

“There is some meaning in this more than he hath 

told. Yonder is one of the open places of which he 

spoke, and I propose that wedo not go beyond it 
ell him that we reject the route entirely.” 

“T will do so, Athos; and I shall do it with a 
clear conscience, too.” 

A few steps farther brought them to an open 
space—a sort of grassy table, where. wall of broken 
rock bad kept back the washings from the moun- 
tain, until the deposit had formed level bed, over 
which moss had grown, and the whole surface was 
covered. Upon one hand huge masses of rook, 
which had been hurled down from the upper moun- 
tain by some old convulsion, were piled up in a wild 
and fantastic manner, while upon the other hand a 
thick grove of trees had found root in a broad, deep 
seam, wherein the vegetable rubbish of ages had 
gathered and formed a rich and abundant soil. 

“There!” cried Timon, in « triumphant manner 
“ What say you to this?” 

“My judgment must depend upon the use to 
which you would put the place,” returned Florian. 
“It is picturesque and curious; but I can see no 
more.” 

“ Who could attack us inuch a retreat? Look 
at the natural advantages. We could hold an army 
at bay. And then think of our loosening these rocks 
from their beds. My soul! how they would crash 
through the ranks of the attacking force !” 

“But who is to attack us here?” demanded Flo- 
rian. ‘ Whence is to come the attacking party ?” 

“From the base of the mountain, to be sure,” re- 
plied Timon. 

“But we are supposed to be leaving the enemy 
behiud us.” 

“Aye,—but they might be in two divisions 
While one division followed us from the mountain, 
the other might be coming up to cut us off.” 

“ And would they notcut us off most effectually ? " 
retorted our hero. “We should be ina very fine 
situation.” 

“ Good Florian, you do not understand.” 

“Hold!” commana the younger lieutenant, ad- 
vancing a pace, and gazing sternly into the elder’s 
face. “Timon, there is some trickery in this; you 
have been deceiving me. By ‘the gods! if I find 
that you have set a trap, and that danger comes 
from your plot, it shall werae for you than for 
mo!” 

“No, no, good master!” cried Timon, laughing 
coarsely, do you think I could.set.atrap? Can you, 
for a moment, entertain the thought of sucha thing? 
What—set a trap for # man so honourable and up- 
right as yourself: Bah! you are needed up the 
mountain where the women are! What would 
Corinna do for # confederate if you should get 
cauglit ina trap? No, no—a merry thought, indeed. 
~-Atrap! Tell me, gallant sir, how liked you the 
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trap in which a certain young gentleman was caught 
last night?” 

Our hero was so far carried away by indignation, 
that he might have struck the wretch upon the cheek 
with his oper palm, had not Athos at that moment 
touched him upon the arm. 

“ Sir Florian, look behind us!” 

Florian looked, aud beheld the narrow path, by 
which they had entered the opening, filled with 
armed men. 

“ And look below!” 

He looked, and the way by which they would have 
moved onwards down the mountain also swarmed 
with soldiers ! 

Aye-—and from among the fragments of rock to 
the right, and from the shadowy grove upon the left, 
came forth others of the king’s troeps. 

“ By heavens!” cried Athos, “there is treachery 
in this!” 


CHAPTER XV. 


Fiortan, when he found himself thus surrounded 
by his enemies, at once suspected Timon of having 
led him p ely into the trap, and with eager haste 
he sprang forward, and seized the wretch by the 
neck. 

“ Timon, thou hast done this!” 

“What have I done?” demanded Timon, strag- 
gling te free himself from the powerful grasp of the 
exasperated youth. 

“Theu hast led me into this trap.” 

“Ye gods!” the struggling man gasped, managing 
to free his throat from the gripe, “do you think I 
amafeol? Are you crazy? Would I come out here 
and voluntarily deliver myself up te the enemy for 
the sake ef your company in the king’s prison. You 
do net mean it. @h, heavens! we are undone! 
There is no help. Oan we flee? Oh! if we were 
only a few y below this place! But it is all 
ever. Weare in the enemy's power!” 

Florian released the man, wondering if it were 
possible that his jicions had been unjust. But 
ether thoughts than those of Timon’s treachery now 
pressed upon him. A Reman centurion, of the 
reyal guard, ste from behind a projecting rock, 
fellewed by half a score of his men, while full three- 
score mere were close at hand, to take part in the 
work if they were needed. 

“Florian ef Syracuse,” said the officer, “in the 
name of the king I take you prisoner:” 

Flerian’s hand was upen his sword-hilt, but the 
blade was net drawn. Should he do battle with the 
enemy, he might slay two or three of them; but he 
could not hope to cut his way to liberty. He was 
surrounded on every hand, and escape was impossi- 
ble. Not only would the shedding of blood add to 
the weight of testimony against him, but it weuld 
rest heavily upon his own heart; so he quietly 
folded his arms upon his breast, and announced that 
he would surrender. 

“T surrender to you,” he said, “and demand that 
I be treated as a prisoner of war.” 

“ You shall be treated with all due respect while 
under my charge,” replied the centurion, “ provided, 
however, that you do not put upen me the necessity 
of ferce. I think you are an honourable man, and 
if you give me your word, as such, that you will offer 
no resistance, and make no effort to escape, I will 
put no bonds upon you.” 

“ You have my word, sir.” 

“Tt is well.” 

When Florian saw that the centurion was about 
to depart, without arresting his companions, he de- 
manded to know the reason. 

“ Do you not take this man?” he asked, pointing 
to Timon. 

The centurion shook his head. 

“T have only come hither to arrest you, Sir Flo- 


rian. 
“Ha! Then you came hither for that especial pur 
pose, knowing that here you weuld find me ?” 


“We followed you to this place. 
your way hither.” 

But Florian was not to be deceived any farther. He 
looked into Timon’s face, and when he marked the 
expression of fiendish exultation which glowed in 
the evil eyes, and pervaded every feature, he kuew 
that the foul wretch had betrayed him. 

“In heaven's name!” cried the tortured youth, 
turning, and grasping the centurion by the arm, “1 
beseech you, give me back my pledged word for 
just one brief moment! Only one moment, and I 
— oe resign myself into your safe keeping in good 
faith.” 

“ Wherefore is this?” asked the officer, withdraw- 
ing from the grasp which gave him pain. 

“Can you not guess? Look! Behold the man 
who has betrayed me! Oh, will you not listen? He 
shall have fair opportunity. Only sword against 
sword?” 


We saw you on 





“Tt cannot be, Sir Florian. Your own good sense 
should tell you that.” 

At this moment Athos came forward, the very pic- 
ture of agony and despair. 

“In heaven’s name, good master!”, he cried, 
stretching forth his clasped hands, “ you cannot be- 
lieve that I have had a hand in this wicked work !” 

“Easy, good Athos,” replied our hero, kindly. 
“I know you too well to suspect you of such evil. 
You and Dardinel were called at my own sugges- 
tion.” 

And then Athos turned to the centurion and asked 
if he were a prisoner. 

“No,” replied the person addressed. “Only Sir 
Florian. alone we arrest. Of you I know no- 
thing.” 

Athos turned then to Timon, and shook his fist in 
his face. 

“ Base wretch!” he exclaimed, “ our good Florian 
shall not be without avengers. If harm comes to 
him, equal harm shall come to you! If the king takes 
Florian’s life, yeu may count your life as of no more 
value in this world !” 

“ Before heaven I swear, I have had nothing to do 
with this!” cried Timon, trembling in every joint. 
“T am innocent!” 

But Athos was not satisfied with his word. He 
turned to the centurion, earnestly beseeching : 

“Sir, you have taken as prisoner one ef the best 
and kindest of men—a man who knows not hew to 
do a dishenourable deed, and to whose lips falsehood 
is as strange as is treachery to his heart. To-day 
hundreds of honest men, women, and children are 
calling down blessings on his head, for the good he 
has dene them. You have taken this man, while that 
other—he whose heart is as black with treachery 
as his face is ill-stamped with falsehood and ugliness 
—you have suffered to free. Now, in the name 
of the heaven that searcheth all hearts, I ask you— 
Did not Timon betray our young master into your 
hands ?” 

“Ne, no!” eagerly interposed Timon. “I did not 
do it. Tell them,” he continued, ap to the 
centurion, “ that I had no hand in it.’ 

The centurion’s thoughts could be easily read. He 
gazed first inte the face of the cringing coward, and 
then he looked upen the manly form of his prisoner 
—aferm upright, a bearing free and valiant, and 
« face handseme in its truthfulness and honour. And 
then he looked upon the two devoted friends of the 
yeuth, whe weuld sooner die than betray their gal- 
lant leader. 

“ Tell them I had no hand in it!” repeated Timon, 
mistaking the cause of the centurion’s hesitation, 
and assuming much of the authoritative in his 
tone and manner. “Tell them that you never saw 
me before !” 

The centurion, evidently moved by the man’s me- 
thod of speech to say more than he might otherwise 
have said, shook his head as he replied: 

“Tt was not in our contract that I should lie, at 
your bidding !” 

At this Timon shrank back, and hung his head; 
while the centurien, anxious to avoid farther trouble, 
called upon his prisoner to bear him company. 

Athos and Dardinel, with sad and sorrowful looks 
—the former with tears upon his cheeks—stood 
and watched the ‘youth, whom they had learned 
to love, until he had passed from their view, after 
which they turned te look for Timon ; but the wretch 
had gone. With all possible speed they hurried back 
to the stronghold, and when they reached that place 
they feund that Timon had arrived before them. At 
the inner pass they were met by a messenger, who 
informed them that the chieftain wished to see them 
in the cavern. 

“ He would see you immediatel ; and you are to 

k with ne one on the way,” was the message. 

As the two friends of Florian entered the cave 
they met Timon coming out. Bayard was seated 
upon a rock near at hand, and his face wore an ex- 
pression such as they had never seen upon it before. 

“« My brothers,” the chieftain said, kindly, but yet 
with authority, “you have this day witnessed a 
strange proceeding, and I know you have it in your 
hearts te do evil unte Timon. I wonder not that 
such should be your feelings; but you do not know 
all. There are circumstances in the past which, 
could yeu know and understand, would lead you to 
look upon this matter in a different light. There- 
fore, | charge you that you speak nat of what you 
have seeu and heard, until you have permission from 
me.” 

Bayard could not fail to mark the look of just 
horror and indignation with which the twe men re- 
garded him, and, in a hesitating manner, he added: 

“Mind you, Athos, and you, Dardinel, I do not 
say that I approve of what has been done; but, since 
it is done, it is best that no farther treuble be 
suffered to arise from it. At some time or other 
you may understand the matter more fully, and un- 
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till then, I ask that you keep the whole thing to 
yourselves. Will you promise me this ?” 

“ But,” urged Athos, “ when we are questioned con- 
cerning Florian, what answer shall we make ?” 

“ Make answer truthfully,” repiied Bayard. “Say 
that the soldiers of the king surrounded you, and 
arrested Florian. Upon Florian’s head a price had 
been set, and him alone they sought. You they knew 
not, and fer you they cared not. My desire is, that 
you breathe no word of your suspicion concerning 
Timen’s part in the matter. Will you promise me?” 

The men | and went their way. 

“ Athos,” said Dardinel, when the two were alone, 
without the cavern, “ you are a philosopher. Can 
you tell me what this all means ?” 

“ It means the same sad, sorrowful thing that hath 
made men fools and villains ever since the world 
was !” answered Athos, solemnly. 

“ And what was that ?” asked Dardinel. 

“Tt is woman !” 

“Do you mean Electa ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Hath Florian seen her?” 

“ Do you see the full moon, when it rises over the 
dark sea, upon a cloudless evening ?” 

Dardinel bowed his head in meditation as he 
walked on, and in the end he concluded that Florian 
and Electa must have been tegether, and hence al! 
this trouble. 

In the meantime Florian was on his way to Syra- 
cuse. It was late in the day when they reached the 
city ; but the centurion believed that the king would 
like to see the prisoner, so he proceeded at once to 
the royal palace, where he found Vestales and 
Olaudius awaiting information from their afficer. 

“How now, Alcanor?” demanded the king, as the 
centurion bewed before him. 

“Sire, I have captured the traitor Florian, and 
have brought him te your palace to be dealt with as 
you, in your wisdem, may determine.” 

“By my soul!” cried Vestales, clapping his hands 
in the excess of his satisfaction, “it would please me 
to erder him at once to be taken without the gates 
of the city, there te be quartered and burned to 
ashes; but he shall have opportunity to meditate 
upon his fate.” 

“ Aye,” added Claudius, “to slay him at once 
would be merciful; and he deserves no mercy. Lot 
him know his fate, and then let him suffer in con- 
templating it.” 

“So it shall be, Claudius. But tell me, Alcanor, 
how many of the rebbers have you captured ? ” 

“Only Florian, sire.” 

“ And he is as good as a thousand others beside,” 
said the king. 

“ As good as ten thousand,” added the ambassador. 

“But,” pursued Vestales, “how came it to pass 
that Florian alone fell into your hands?” 

“ Ah, sire,” replied the centurion, with as much of 
a smile as he dared to indulge in before such com- 
pany, “I fear me, when you have heard my story, 
you will not deem my exploit so valiant after all. 
But you will not forget that I have brought the 
youthful traiter before you; and I can farthermore 
give you solemn assurance that I had resolved to 
tind hina, if the thing were within the scope of human 
power.’ 

“Tut, tut, Alcanor!” cried the king, impatiently. 
“ We are willing to believe all you say, and I give 
you entire assurance, at this time, that you shall be 
held the capter of the traitor; and, what’s more to 
the purpose, the reward is yours. So now tell us how 
you chaneed to find him.” 

“ Thus it was, sire: This morning, shortly after the 
sun had risen, one of the robbers came down the 
mountain in search of a centurion; and, fortunately 
for myself, I was the first one he found. He was a 
man of middle age, with an evil look, and the eyes 
from which he glanced eut upon me were the most 
wicked eyes lever saw. He assured himself that I 
was a centurion, and having gained my promise that 
I would not betray him to his fellows, he said he 
would deliver Florian inte my hands, if I would 
pledge my werd to let any others who might be in 
his company ge free. In order, he said, to entice the 
young man away from the rebbers’ camp, he might 
be forced te take others with him. I pledged my 
word that I would take only Florian, Pt thereupon 
he made known to me his plan. I summoned three- 
score of my mente bear me company, and, thus at- 
tended, I followed the rascal up the mountain—far up, 
over rugged eliffs and through deep chasms, until we 
had reached an epen space, entirely shut in by rocks 
and trees, where we were to conceal ourselves and 
await his coming with Florian. 

“ And, in time, he came, and two others with 
him ; when they reached the opening, he stopped. 





Sire, 1 am free to confess that it gave me most ex- 
| quisite pain to take the youth, and leave that old 
| wretch behind; but I had pledged my word, and | 
; could not break it. When Florian found himeelf « 
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risoner—and he yielded right when he 
Pad observed the situation—he begged of me that I 
would grant him his liberty for a few moments, that 
he might put his betrayer toa trial of arms. Had I 
done so, I am sure the old rascal would have bitten 
the dust very quickly ; but I could not doit. Timon 
—for such I found the informer’s name to be—shook 
like a frightened woman with fear, when he saw the 
youth’s hand upon his sword. But I ay that I may 
some time meet the fellow again. If I do, he shall 
visit our prison. However, he has done us a good 
turn by delivering up to justice a most dangerous man; 
and though his motives were assuredly of a most 
foul and selfish character, the result to us is all the 
same. The prisoner is without, sire, and his keepers 
await your royal will and pleasure.” 

“Let him be brought before us,” said the king. 
“But look toit that he hath no weapon concealed 
about him.” 

“ His arms are pinioned, sire.” 

“It is well. Let him come.” 

Proudly erect, and with a look of calm and digni- 
fied composure upon his handsome face, Florian en- 
tered the closet, and approached the royal pre- 
sence. His arms had beén pinioned by a leathern 
thong encompassing the elbows, other than which 
there was no bond upon him. As he stopped before 
the king he raised himself to his full height, and 
before the keen flash of his eyes, and the defiant ma- 
jesty ofj form and feature, Vestales quailed and 
trembled. 

Claudius could scarcely believe his eyes when in~ 
formed that this was the man who had robbed his 
ship. He had seen the dervish, and he had also 
seen him throw off his gown and wig, but he had not 
before seen this bold and handsome face. 

“Florian,” said the king, when he had disco- 
vered that no possible glance of his could make the 
outlaw quail, “I need not tell you why you are a 
prisoner. You will not deny that you deserted from 
my guard and united yourself with the mountain 
banditti?” 

“TI deny it not,” replied the youth, calmly. 

“Nor will you deny that you robbed the ship of 
the Imperial embassy ?” 

“TI deny it not.” 

“ And now will you tell me why you have done 
this?” asked Vestales—showing by his manner that 
he was eager to know what had influenced the youth 
to such a step. 

“ Sire,” answered our hero, slowly and candidly, 
“there were several things that influenced me. 
But first, let me assure you that I did mot seek the 
banditti for the purpose of becoming a common 
robber. I hoped to find there the beginning around 
which I might, in time, gather force enough to lift 
the Byzantine yoke from the necks of our people, 
and drive the Roman hirelings from our island.” 

“Ha! Was your treason so broad and deep?” ex- 
claimed the king. 

“ Aye,” returned Florian. “ It aimed at an end no 
less than the hurling of yourself from the throne, 
and the banishment of those who sit as counsellors 
in the hall of State.” 

“ And why did you commence by robbing the am- 
bassador’s ship ?” 

“ Because the treasure which that ship was bear- 
ing away from Sicily had been wrung from the toil- 
hardened hands of those who could not afford to 
pay it; and I meant to take it, and distribute it 
among the needy and the suffering, thus alleviating 
their present ills, and at the same time binding them 
to me for the work of the future. And I tell you, 
Vestales, that in arresting me you will not arrest the 
tide of revolution which your tyranny has provoked. 
l expect no mercy at your hands—I ask none ; but 
you may rest assured that my death will only serve 
to add fuel to the fire of, patriotism that burns in the 
bosoms of the down-trodden and the eppressed. 
Once our dear island was the home of comfort and 
peace, and prosperity was the lot of the people. We 
know this, because it has been handed down to us 
through the generations which have suffered 
beneath the heel of the conqueror and the yoke 
of the despot. Sicily has been for long ages the 
granary of the (Roman empire, supplying the idle 
hordes of the imperial realm with the bread that 
hath given them support. Since those times when 
the people of Sicily were their own rulers our island 
has increased in fatness, and now the men and women 
whose labour produces this rich abundance begin to 
ask—Why shall we toil and spin for those who de- 
spoil us? Why bow down to those who are not of 
us? Vestales, in answer to such questions I broke 
away from the service which I hated, and sought 
among the bold outlaws of the mountains those free 
and daring spirits who would unite with me in solving 
the problem of Sicilian independence! Now, sire, 
you know why I have done these things which are 
80 marvellous in your eyes.” 


“Enongh! enough!” cried the king. He was 


angry; and there were other emotions, too, stirring 
within him. His frame shook like one that is 
troubled with a mighty dread, and he shrank from 
the steady gaze of the bold and defiant outlaw as 
shrinks one upon whom @ close-fitting garment of 
poignant truth has been cast. “Alcanor, bear the 
traitor away, and see that he is placed in a dungeon 
strong and secure. Mark ye, centurion—with your 
life shall you answer for the safe-keeping of your 
prisoner. Away with him. Out of his own mouth 
is he condemned, and it only remains to determine 
how and when he shall die!” 

Alcanor went forth, and lodged his prisoner in a 
cell from which escape was impossible, and then he 
sought his companions in the place where the officers 
of the guard did congregate. Orlande was there, and 
so was the centurion Zerbino. A score, or more, of 
officers were present, and the only person not of 
their rank was the sentinel whe guarded their 
quarters and served as their messenger. 

And here Alcanor told his story. He told how he 
had secured the prize, and then he told of the scene 
before the king, repeating Florian’s speech almost 
word for word ; for it had made a wondrous impres- 
sion upon him, and he could not forget it. 

And those officers went away and told that 
8 ih to their cempanions in other places. And 
the humble soldier who had stood at the door, when 
he had been relieved, and had rejoined his fellows in 
the barracks, spoke of that marvellous speech which 
Florian had uttered to the king. 

And those soldiers from the barracks mingled with 
the people, and the speech of the patriot outlaw was 
published far and wide. 

And the people said, one to another—Why should 
we wear the heavy yoke? 

And again they said—Forian’s only crime is, that 
he hath befriended us. Why should he suffer? 

_ (To be continued.) 





SEEING FOR HIMSELF. 
“Dip you change those buttons on my vest, 
Fannie?” asked Edwin Barten, after lighting his 
meerschaum, and taking up the paper for the eve- 


ning. 

Oh! Ned, I am se sorry; but indeed I forgot it. 
Ihave had so many things extra to do to-day, and 
Frankie has been so fretful.” 

Ned growled, husband fashion, about women 
having “ nothing te de,” and then produced a letter 
from his Aunt Patience, which he read, as follows: 


“Dear NerHEw,—J ust as soon as you receive this 
I want you to get a day’s leave from your office and 
come and see me. As life is very uncertain, and 
delays are dangerous, I think every sensible person 
ought to set their affairs allright. There are several 
letters I want written, and my business needs gene- 
ral arranging. But, most particularly, I want you to 
go with me to put Tom Dawsen out from off the 
lower farm. I am determined te make him give up 
possession immediately. He has taken no notice of 
the money letter you wrote him. I do not wish to 
go to law with him, for ‘ them that have the least to 
do with law are the best off.’ Be sure you come on 
Thursday. I will have a dinner you like. Don’t 
disappoint me.— Your loving aunt, 

“Patience KetcuuM.” 

“There now. Isn’t that provoking? I would 
sooner give fifty pounds (if I had it) than go—yet I 
dare not make the old lady angry. You see Fannie, 
I never sent my letter to Tom. Poor fellow, he has 
had so much to pull him back this season, I was not 
going to worry him. He told me his own house 
would be ready for him in the spring, and then he 
would go. But Aunt Patience thinks she can get 
more rent for it; so will not hear of his remaining. 
Now if I go, she will take me there to get him out. 
Then I shall be in a pretty scrape. Was there ever 
a man so beset with other people’s troubles as I 
am?” 

“You go, Fannie dear, and tell that penurious, 
hard-hearted old———oh! excuse me—that economi- 
cal, praiseworthy, aged relative of mine, that we are 
very busy at the office; but just as soon as I can get 
a day (for which I'll not ask in @ hurry) I'll come. 
You can write her letters, eat her nice dinners, and 
I'll stay at home, mind the house, and take care of 
Frankie.” 

“But Ned——” 

‘Wait a moment, Fannie. If you will arrange 
things for her, and not let her think hard of me, 
I'll buy you a sewing machine before the month’s 
out.” 

“ Of course I'll go, if you wish it, and do the best I 
can for aunty and you too. Never mind about the 
sewing-machine, we cannot afford that just yet. You 
know I sent the cook away because I wanted to 
jecunvmise, I cau go very well to-morrow. I did 








all the work to-day. Yon will have but liitle to do’ 
and Dick can attend te almost everything, if you 
make him understand what you want, and he will 
amuse Frankie, while you read. What time does 
the train leave?” 

“Not until fifteen minutes to eight. You will 
leave at half-past seven.” 
s + . . a 

“Oome Ned, hurry and dress. Breakfast is ready, 
and I have not a moment to lose. I washed and 
dressed Frankie and he is asleep again, and will re- 
main so for an hour or two, if you will keep the room 
quiet. Nowlisten! Let me tell you just what te do, 
and how to geton. I have placed ham, pie, cake, 
jelly and pickles on the sideboard, ready for you, 
and placed napkins and so on, in case anyone should 
come in, and you should want to give them luncheon. 
Now, after you have done your breakfast, please 
take out the rolls I’ve just put in the oven, and then 
put im the loaf of bread; it is not quite light 
enough now. You can remember that, can't you, 
my dear?” 

“ Mrs. Barton ; please to call to mind, that I am a 
man, not a child, and think that I have mind and me 
mory enough te serve me so far as the baking of a 
loaf of bread.” 

“‘ New don’t become cross ; make Dick wash up the 
breakfast things, keep up the two fires, sweep up 
the kitchen, and that is all. I will run up stairs and 
make the bed. Good-bye, Ned, do be careful of the 
baby, and mind, don’t forget the bread,” and she 
tripped off, them running back, she said: 

“Oh, Ned, I forget to tell you, I put out some tea 
in one cup, and coffee in another; so you can make 
oy you choose. Keep some hot for me. Good- 

ye. 

Frankie was sleeping sweetly, when Edwin Barton 
retarned to his room, after finishing his breakfast 
and providing for Dick, with the direction to clear up 
as Mrs. Barton said. 

Looking areund the roem, he saw a picture, that 
was not in the exact position, and providing himself 
with a hammer, he withdrew the hook, selected the 
proper place to hang it, and went to work. 

his unusual noise awoke Frankie, who very soon 
sent forth « loud wail of fright and complaint. Iu 
vain the father tried to soothe the little one; at 
length Dick’s services were called into play. 

“Deed, Mister Barton, I expect you maked a 
noise and scared him. I ain’t washed the break- 
fast things, yet,” answered Dick. 

“Never mind, sir. I suppose thera are more 
clean things if they are wanted. You come here 
and try to quiet the baby.” ' 

But Frankie would scream, in spite of all Dick's 
endeavours. At last he struck a bright idea. 

“If you let me go in next door and get Harry 
— to come in with his playthings that will ‘muse 

m.” 

So little Harry came, and Frankie yielded to his 
influence, and became quite pleasant. 

Ned read his paper, lighted his meerschaum, and 
finally found a pair of scissors and began his long 
threatened piece of work (in truth, amusement), 
namely, cutting and twisting lamplighters. The 
waste pieces of iia a he threw on the carpet, which 
were directly caught up by the little ones, and con 
tributed much to their amusement. 

Noon came, and Harry bade adieu, and in a short 
time the baby began again to become restless, and 
continued to grow worse. 

Ned took him up, and to do him justice, we must 
say, endeavoured in every way to amuse him. 
“What is the matter with him now? 

hungry?” 

“No, sir. I’ve fed him. He misses his mammy.” 

So passed the time, with little intermission, until 
late in the afternoon. 

“I must go to the door, sir—the bell rang,” said 
Dick. 

“Don’t you let anyone in. Iam out, you hear boy ?” 

In a few moments, Dick called up: 

“Gemman say you will see him, an’ I told him 
how you say you was out too——” 

“Ned, it is only I. Let me come up ?” 

“Tom Merryman! Oh, all right! Come up, per- 
haps you can help me here. Do you know anything 
about baby-tending ? This youngster has a spell of 
—woell, I do not know what!” 

And Ned proceeded to explain how it was he was 
home in Fanny’s place. 

“ Yes, I can help you, I think. Bless you, boy, it 
is ‘ wind,’ that is the matter with him. I know ail 
about it. When sister Jennie’s baby cries, that is 
what they all say is the matter, and of course it is 
so with yours. They give it a little drop or so of 
gin, and let me see, how old is your baby—yes, fif- 
teen mouths. Well, fifteen drops of paregoric, that 
is it.” 

“ You are sure, Tom, that it will not hurt him 2” 
asked the anxious young father. 


Is he 
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“T know it will not.” 

So it was duly administered, and it soon proved a 

happy idea, for Frankie's little eyelids grew heavy, 
and before many minutes passed he was sound 
asleep. 
2 on, you are the cleverest fellow I know! Come 
now—let us go down and get something to eat. I am 
almost famished. Luckily Fannie set everything 
for luncheon, except coffee, and I can make that. I 
understand it much better than tending babies.” 

“Hallo! What is this? Look, Tom!” 

Tom went to inspect. 

“It looks like butter, or dough, making an exit 
from the pan : 

Ned’s face wore a most comical expression as he 
answered: 

“ You have hit it, Tom, sure. It is all dough now ; 
Fannie left that loaf for me to bake. What can Ido 
with it? Whew! How sour it smells. Can you 
help me out here, Tom ?” 

“Yes—I think so. Help you up with it from the 
floor and out with it to the dust-bin. That is the 
way our cook does when she burns the bread up, 
and | think that might answer for this.” 

At the concluding part of this speech Ned eprang 
to the stove, —_ open the oven door, and drew 
out the pan of rolls, now thoroughly burnt. 

“T forgot all about them, I had so much todo. A 
man cannot remember everything. I wish that 
scamp Dick had forgotten to fill up this stove with 
coal; then they would not have been quite so black. 
Any idea what to do here, ‘Tom? 

“Oh, certainly. Let them keep company with the 
loaf.” 

“ All right. I'll make the coffee now, and then we 
shall be ready for our luncheon. There are a few rolls 
left from breakfast.” 

Tom carried out his plan relative to the lost 
bread ; and the coffee being ready, they proceeded to 
the dining-room, where Ned put out the various good 
things. 

“| say, Tom,—what shall we say became of the 
bread ?” 

“ Never mind, old fellow ; I'll stay and help you out.” 

“Tom, you are the only comfort I've had this day. 
What is the matter now? What are you making a 
face at?” 

“Do you call this coffee !” 

Ned tasted. 

“ Something is wrong here, certainly. Well, never 
mind, we will drink milk. I say, ‘T'om,” said his 
friend, after looking very serious for a few moments, 
“you know what I think ?” 

“Tecan guess—namely, that housekeeping is not 
your vocation.” 

“Well, yes—but more than that.” 

“ That woman is an institution?” 

“Yos, that is it. A divine institution. I never 
knew it before. This day's experience has forced 
the knowledge on me. I appreciate the whole sex 
—my wife in particular. If to-day, when almost 
everything was done for me, I could not remember, 
and get along, how mustit have been yesterday with 
her. Sweeping, dusting, brewing, baking, mending, 
making, and more than anything, aud most of all, 
tending baby at the beginning, ending, and between 
every other duty. Why man! we should go mad, with 
so much eare. Ob, woman! Frow this hour I am thy 
devoted admirer.” 

“You are right, Ned. I appreciate them too, 
particularly after eating such cake and pie as this. 
I'll give up the idea of being a bachelor,” said the 
merry man. 

* Bless me it is half-past six o'clock, Fannie will 
be here very soon. I wish those dishes had been 
washed up; then everything would have seemed 
right.” 

“We can do them in no time,” said Tom. 

“Too late—here she is,” answered Ned. And 
Fannie came in, looking as bright and happy as 
possible. 

“Why, how well you look. I was fearful you 
would be tired, Fannie! Sit down and let me remove 
yourshawl.” 

“ Oh, no—I am nota bit tired. I am glad to see you, 
Mr. Merryman. You have kept Ned from being lone- 
some, I know. I have had a very pleasant day. How 
is Frankie ? ’ returned the little wife. 

“I wish I had,” thought Ned—but answered: 
“I'm very glad to hear it. Frankie is sleeping 
nicely.” 

“Give me a cup of tea, please, and a roll. The 
long ride has given me an appetite.” 

A look of consternation, ming!ed with an appealing 
one, was cast towards ‘l'om, by the anxious husband. 
He poured out acup of tea, still quite hot, aud passed 
it over. 

Fannie sweetened and tasted it; puckered up her 
mouth, tasted again. Her eyes were dancing, her 
mouth drawn down, every feature eXpressipg sup- 
pressed ‘mirth. 





“ Tea or coffee, did you say, Ned?” she quictly 


“T am really sorry, Fannie. But I must have put 
both in. I was very much worried about that 
time.” 

“Never mind, I'll make a cup in a few minutes,” 
answered his wife. And off she flew into the kitehen, 
to meet the breakfast things just as she had left 
them. She soon returned with her tea, sat down 
and asked : 

“Where are the fresh rolls, Ned? I'd like one 
of your waking.” 

“Now, Mrs. Barton, Iam very much afraid you 
will think we were greedy; but those rolls were 
so very brown and inviting that we made away with 
all of them,” said the ever-ready Tom. 

“Oh! I am very glad liked them. I would 
just as soon haye the loaf—a piece, if you please, 
Ned?” 

Another appealing glance towards his friend, who 
came to his assistance. 

“Really, I de not know what yeu will think—but, 
my dear madam, we were both of us very nearly 
famished, and seeing the leaf which was so very 
light and tempting, why—we paid our respects to 
that first,” said Tom, very gravely. 

“Indeed, I am delighted yeu enjoyed both,” said 
Fannie—but at the same time thinking there was 
some mystery concerning it. 

“TI will go up and see Frankie ; relieve Dick, and 
then come down and tell you all about my visit,” 
said Fannie. 

She was gone about half-an-hour, duripg which 
time the two friends were congratulating them- 
selves on their happy exit from their embarrassing 
situation. 

Fannie returned, looking merrier than ‘ever, and 
said: 

“Ned, you have had a very trying day with the 
baby—but, poor little dear, no wonder he fretted. 
Dick has told me-all about it. Your prescription 
did very well to soothe him to sleep, Mr. Merryman. 
But you did not get at the right cause of the 
trouble. Although I’ve no doubt it seemed to you 
there was wind enough—but in bis lungs only. Just 
think, I found the bosom of his dress stuffed 
fall of scraps of paper, which had irritated his skin 
very much. That was the reason he cried so, 
when you pressed him to you. The sharp edges of 
the paper hurt him, ‘but it is nothing serious.’ 

“It was that little scamp, Harry Blame, as Dick 
calls him. Of course I could not have my eyes on 
him and my work too,”.said Ned, in a -rather.apolo- 
getic manner. 

“I know it, dear. Now I will tell you about. my 
trip. Aunty was very much disappointed at not 
seeing you-—-” 

“T hope yon made it all right, Fannie. What did 
you tell her?” 

“I did—but I told ber the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth,” answered bis wife. 

“No—you did notdare todo so! Told her I was 
at home?” 

“Yes. Now listen, my husband, and please not 
to say another word uatil I get through. 1 knew 
aunt better than you. I was straightforward with 
her. I began by telling her you sent me becanse 
you did not wish to annoy her in any way. I told 
her of the hard trial this winter had been for the poor 
—that everyone felt it; then of tke trouble in Tom 
Dawson's family—how much sickness and so on, and 
then I told her you had never sent those letters to him. 
In short, I arranged everything all right—wrote her 
letters, arranged her affairs generally, and most of 
all, found the key to her heart. And only think, 
went over with her to see Tom, and she was as kind 
as could be! She told him to take his own time to 
pay her and stay as long as he wished. And now, 
to finish up, I told her what you had promised me 
if I did all right——” 

“Why, Fannie, I—” 

“Not a word yet. See here! She gave me this! 
—twenty pounds—to buy the machine, saying she 
would have that pleasure herself, she was so thankful 
I had helped her to find her better feelings, which 
she.had hidden away so long.” 

“ Fannie, your are the dearest, wisest, best wife in 
the world! How did you manage the old lady ?” 

“Fred, dear, as every true woman likes to be 
managed by her friends, relatives, and more than all, 
her husband. Deal with us gently, patiently, 
lovingly, candidly, and truthfully, without reserve 
or concealment, and you have found the key to un- 
lock our hearts; seonre and keep the real treasure 
within.” 

“ Fannie, I believe that is the right policy for us, 
truly; and I have come to the conclusion that a 
woman has the right, and is worthy to fill the 
highest positions,” said Ned, warmly. 

“ Well, dear, J am very glad you think so; and I 
think my sisterhood, generally, would like very much 





the privilege of trying the ree t; and, at no 
very distant time, I think it be granted us. From 
our h however, now, we wish and claim, 
be loved, respected, and appreciated.” 

The inauspicious day ended so happily te the 
delighted man, that he humerously told the story of 
the rolls aud loaf—that evening—to his wife ; and 
to his friends many an evening after. F. H. 8B. 





FACETI2£. 


Tus Latin word for woman is mulier. No wouder 
that the female sex is so ebstinate. 

Wuart is that which belongs to yourself, and yet 
is used by everyone of your acquaintences more than 
by yourself? Your name. 

Tux bey who was caught looking into the futur? 
has been arrested for trying te see the show without 
paying. 

A SERVANT GIRL, writing a letter, asked her 
master if the next month had come in yet; he 
laughed. “ Well,” said she, “what I mean is, has 
the last momth gone out yet ?” 


A VALUABLE Honsz.—A wag, not long since, 
purchased a fine horse; returning froma ride a few 
days afterwards, he said he had discovered a quality 
in his animal which added fifty pounds to its value : 
it shied at a policeman. 


A RemaRxaB_zs Fowt.—“ Waiter, is this.aspring 
chicken? Mest remarkable fowl I ever d 
an assault upon.” “ Yes, sir, nice spring. chicken ; 
nothing else at this establishment. Don't you sce, 
sir, it eprings every time yeu try to puta knife into 
it?” Customer realises the sad fact; and after a 
half-hour’s futile exercise on the knife and:fork, calls 
for a plate of hash. 


TuuRs isa man in Paris, and well known, too, 
who is so stupid that it was said of him lately, that 
if there were another deluge, he would have to 
walk into the Ark alone. A friend, the other day, 
asked him if he happened to remember the date of 
the battle of Austerlitz. “God bless my soul, no,” 
replied the man; “I never remember anything ; but 
dates I forget especially. I could not tell you when 
the revolution of 1830 took place unless I referred 
to my diary.” 

Poor Boy!—A good story is told in Payis of « 
son of M. Bixio. This eminent man was, for.a.short 
time, incarcerated in the fortress of Vincennes, after 
the coup d'état. His wife, accompanied by one of her 
sons, went to seehim. They dined together in his 
chamber. The son was extremely gad and taciturn 
during the dinner, and at last attracted his father's 
attention. “‘ Why, my dear boy, what is the .matier 
with you?” “ Nothing, father,” replied the Jad o! 
eleven. “ Nousense; | see,something.is the matter 
with you. Come, tell me what itis.” The ,boy 
blubbered: “ Why, pa, I amso disgppointed. I made 
sure of seeing you in aduugeon, chained,to the wall, 
and youasin’t.” 

Justicg IN A Hurry as Usvat.—An incident 
almost unprecedented in the annals of courts of jus 
tice occurré™ at the Surry Sessions recently. A mav 
named William King was put on trial, charged with 
stealing a bag and the sum of 3/..6s..6d. “The man 
had been admitted to bail. In the course of the 
morning, Mr. Cartridge, the officer of the. court, di 
rected him to be ‘called upon-to surrender. No res 
ponse being made to the summons, Mr. Cartridge, 
in @ somewhat sharp voice, called out-in the court, 
“Is William King here?” Thereupon a respectably 
dressed man in the body of the court responded, 
“ Here Iam.” Mr. Cartridge: “Go into the dosk.” 
The gaoler (Mr. Cook) placed the man in the dock. 
Mr. Marshall (the clerk of the peace) then .ssid 
“ Prisoner at the bar, you are charged that you, on 
the ——day of October, did wilfully and feloniously 
steal from the person of John Barsow——” Pri- 
souer (who was trembling apparently with fear) here 
said sotto voce to Mr. Cook, thiegaoler:  “ Please, sir. 
it's all a mistake,” The gaoler: “Oh, there's uo 
mistake ; you listen to the indietment.” ‘The clerk 
of the peace having read the indictment, asked iv 
the usual form: “Prisoner, how gay you—are you 
guilty or not guilty?” Prisoner, “ If you please, my 
lord, there is some mistake.” The clerk of :the 
peace: “We shall see that presently. Are you 
guilty or not guilty?” Prisoner: “If you please, 
my lord, lamajuryman.” This annoancement was 
received with a roar of laughter from a crowded 
court, during which the unhappy juryman was libe 
rated from his unpleasant and somewhat dangerous 
position. 

PrepicTions.— There will be many dark hours 
during these months—many dark hours for Eugland 
and the Continent—especially between nine at night 
and three in the morning. The Emperor of the 
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French may become seriously involyed with the 
United States with regard to the prohibitive duties 
on French But then, on the other hand, 
he may not. The revelations of ‘the stars aremot 
precise on this point. About the second week of the 
second month there will be great troubles at the 
General Post-office, but all -will be well in the end. 
—Fun Almanask. 

A Oartiz-Suow Txoveut.—It must be evident 
to the meanest capacity that the reason why our 
British farmers—bless ‘em—are of so portly #:pre- 
sence, is—because they grow fat.—Fun. 

MEMORIA TECHNICA ZODIACALIS. 
Lest January should be hot 
It boasts a Man with Water-pot. 
St. Val. in. February wishes 
That love-should swim like little fsies. 
A ram appears in March, nor scorns 
To take the winter by the horns. 
In April water-butts are full, 
And butts are dealt-in bya Bull. 
Orieket and boating'start in'May, 
And so the Twins about it play. 
In June we've out-ef-doors confab, 
And what are pio-nics sine Crab. 
The days of dogs proclaim July, 
And dogs before a Lion fly. 
Good corm and wine in August. merge.in, 
A month made happy by a Virgin. 
September 29th, inspect 
If your bank balanee.is correct. 
When leaves in rich October fall, 
Then scorpions and insects crawl. 
November's Archer stands to try 
And shoot the meteors in the sky. 
December crawls in tattered coat, 
And shakes his.grey-beard like a Goat. 

Fun Almanack. 


EncovraGine.—The British public are not slow 
to reward even the humblest professor of the fine 
arts. Take a few coloured chalks, and portray a 
mackerel and. broken plate on the pavement, and 
see how quickly you will have:a crowd“ collecting” 
around you.—Fun Almanack. 


SUAKEY. 
1st Swell :“*Hreawd of the eawthquake, Chawlie?” 
2nd Ditto: “Naw! Bai Jove, wheaw?” 
1st Ditto: “*Countwy.” 
2nd Ditto: “Aw! Hope :they'il-confine it to.the 
agwicultural dist viets |" —Mun. 
THE LONDON SEASON 1868-9. 
Buckingham Paleee . - Bmpty! 
St James’s Palace. . ‘Empty! 
Marlborough House . - Empty!t! 
The Workhouse . Pall. 
Tomahawk. 


GHOPS (TO FOLLOW). 

Someone said the alliance was “safe, but the 
channel was safer between France and England. 
The notion was a good one, but as far as regards 
our independence towards Prussia, the fionnen Gene 
is. perhaps. better. 

A friend of onrs is always boasting ‘about his ad- 
vanced acquaintance with early architecture. 1 
should not be astonished to hear him say he had 
a St. Paul’s Cathedral:ever-since it was a little 
chapel. 

In Woman’s Parliament, what title will be given 
to the silent office, where every member is «sure sto 
bea speaker? 

Whoever is elevated to the throne of Canterbury, 
Wwe want a dignitary who can present.a bold front 
with a spotless repute.and a cold - marble 
arch, in fact.— Tomahawk. 

A Savina Iw Tax Crry.—The new Viceroy of 
India is only Lord Mayo, but Mr. Alderman Lawrence 
is Lord Mayor.— Punch. 


POEM FOR A RAILWAY PLATFORM. 
Tdeas, into trains of thonght 
By running, hurt no brains— 
Not so when passengers are brought 
To grief—by luggage trains.— Punch. 
“WHERE IGNORANCE IS BLIS8,” ETC. 

Famished Traveller: “I say, boy! d’ye know of an 
inn anywhere about here ?” 

Small Rustic: “ A hin, zur ?” 

Famished Traveller : “ Yes, my lad; an inn. We're 
hungry—want to get something to eat.” 

Small Rustic (enthusiastically): “Oh! ees,.zur. I 
knows a hin—feyther's got a plenty on ’em ; but 
(ruefully) I don't ‘think ’e’ll sell yer none on ‘em— 
they be all a-layinz just now, they be !”—Quiz. 


AN INEXPRESSIBLE DIFFICULTY EXPRESSED. 


Young Lady Visitor (who takes an interest in 7 
¢ : | parish 
affairs): “But, Mrs, Wringer, how is it you don’t 





send both your boys to ehurch? I never .see.more 
than one there ata time.” 

Mrs; Wringer ( ically): “Well, mum, you 
see—I’m sure I does the best I can, mum; but they 
ain’t got on’y one decent o’ trousers atween ’em 
as is fit for Sundays, and so they takes it in turns to 
put’em on. Billy wears ‘em one week, and Joey 
the next, mum.”— Quiz. 

A POLYSYLLABIC SERMON. 

Young Mistress (who hasn't heard the.new curate) :— 
“ Well, cook, what sort of # sermon did you hear.at 
church this morning ?” 

Cook (enthusiastically): “Oh, la, miss, I never did. 
Such a clever minister I never see afore in all my 
born days. It were quite a treat to sit.an’ lear ’im, 
it were.’ 

Young Mistress (interested): “Indeed! I wish I'd 
been there. What was it about?” 

Cook (aghast): “Well, now, miss, yon raly 
couldn’t expect me to understand what the minister 
said. Why, they was all-six-syllable words, they 
was; an’ what wasn’t Latin was Greok. But it 
were & beantiful.sermon—it raly were.” — 


Lavras Brewans!—Sir Richard Mayne has put 
forth an edict forbidding the appearance of all hoops. 
Henceforth every crinoline will be confiscated by the 
police. By order !! !— Will-o’-the- Wisp. 

Wuyr was the ex-Queen Isabella, when she ran 
away from her country, one of the poorest women in 
the world ?—Because she left Spain without a sove- 
reign, and had not even.so much as wn to 
bless herself -with.— Will-o'-the-Wasp. 





PEPITA. 


Ons night below her balcony 

I sang, “ Pepita, fair! 

Wilt give that scarlet rose to me 
You wear within your hair? 

I ask it fondly—boldly ! 

For near the flow'ret red 

A white rose glistens eoldly 

"Neath thy mantilla’s tt 
When the red rose fell silently 

Into mine eager hand, 

I'd net have given that flower to be 
The prince of all the land ; 

And many a menth | wore it 

Upon a loving breast, 

But yesterday [ tore it 

‘From out. my silken vest. 

“ Ha! ha!” qnoth Pedro, laughingly, 
“She fooled us both that night, 
For.if she gave the red to. thee 

She yielded me the white ! 

Though, comrade, long we've worn them, 
No lingering love-thought grieves ; 
‘Such fickle hearte we'll scorn them, 


And.ornsh, and take our leaves. » spr oe 





GEMS. 


Toss who-respect themselves will ‘be -honour- 
able; but he who thinks lightly of himself will be 
held cheap by all the world. 

Quivt.—Guilt is that which quells the conrage of 
the bold, ties'the tongue cf the eloquent, and makes 
greatness ‘itself sn and lurk, and behave ftself 
poorly. 

Rieu orfpoor, it is every man’s or woman's duty to 
learn his or her own living. Everybody is a con- 
sumer; therefore, everybody should be a producer. 
The world’s .wealth isso much less by everything 
thatiseconsumedor worn out. The idleness of in- 
dividuals in all stations -and places, makes salaries 
lower and bread higher ; go itis the idle in any com- 
munity who. should be despised, and not they who 
labour. 


Ir ‘is not.always. best to speak the truth. This 
may seems little.paradoxical, but it will be found 
correct. As, for instance, you are,not to tell a lady 
she is homely. It-may be as true as truth, but that 
is novexcuse for its utterance. It will make her un- 
happy, and do you no good. You are to eay nothing 
which will injure another, even if it be.a truth ; un- 
less, indeed, it is to meet some necessity or serve the 
eause of justice. The better way is to sey nothing 
in most cases, on the old ground that the least said 
is soonest mended. The fault of the world is not 
that it talks too much, but that it talks too unwisely. 


Divine To Recover Drownine Persons.—A 
gentleman named Collard, in order to test the diving 
qualifications of the swimmers of the various clubs 
in rescuing persons from drowning, caused the effigy 


of aman to be made, of full weight, and some time 
since, sunk it in nine feet of water, opposite the 
old elm tree, in the Serpentine, and fifty yards from 
the shore. A silver cup was offered ta the swimmer 
diving and briuging the supposed body on land. 
Only four competed, all, however, being first-rate 
swimmers, viz., Charles White (champion of the 
Thames), O. Coulter, F. Parfett,and A. Ward, each 
being-allowed three trials. White and Ward ‘failed 
to bring the effigy, on shore, though they dragged it 
some distance. Ooulter then succeeded in landing it, 
thus winning the prige,and was loudly cheered by 
the spectators. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Fruit Tress in Hapesrows.—It has been ang- 
gested that all available walls should be utilised for 
the production of fruit; but why should not fruit 
trees be grown everywhere ; in hedgerows, in fields, 
by the roadside? It will beranswered that the fruit 
would be stolen; and this is true, if a single tree 
were planted in an unguarded place. But in those 
districts where it is customary, as in Worcestershire 
and Herefordshire, to expose great quantities of fruit. 
and in France, Italy, Germany, and other foreign 
countries, there are no complaints of theft. Near 
Malvern, apples and pears grow in profusion in 
places open to al) the world ; not only in the orchards 
and fields, but in the hedgerows which bound turn 
pike roads, and on the strips of waste which ‘border 
them. “Is this fruit never stolen?” was a ques 
tion put to a native of the place. “Oh no, sir,” he 
answered, “it is very plentiful.” Make it “plenti- 
ful,” accustom the — to.see it exposed, encou- 
rage them to expose their own fruit in a similar 
way, give them — that is, give to individuals of 
them—if necessary, a charge over a certain quantity 
of trees, and a share in the profits which accrue 
from them, or some of them, and you need have no 
fear that your fruit will be plundered. On the con- 
trary, you will foster habits of honesty in your 
neighbours, you will strengthen their respect for pro 
perty, and accustom them to: resist tempzation. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A reLLow in Leipzig has got three years in prison 
for encouraging 141 women to think he intended to 
marry them. 

THE receipts at the theatres, concert-rooms, and 
places of public amusement in Paris, amounted in, 
October to 1,776,032 fr, being an increase v/ 
770,000 fr. on the previous month. 

Soms time since the block of houses, extending 
along the Poultry, from the western side of the Man 
sion House, including Charlotte-row, Bucklersbury 
and Sise-lane, was disposed of by auction ; the re 
moval of which will leave an uninterrupted space fo: 
the construction of the important thoroughfare, form 
ing a direct route from the Mansion House to the 
Houses of Parliament. This locality abounds ‘in in 
teresting recollections. In Bucklersbury Sir Thomas 
More lived, and here his daughter (Margaret Roper) 
was born. At No. 22 in the Poultry (Dilly’s, the 
bookseller) “ Boswell’s Life of Johnson” was first 
published. No. 81 was the shop of Vernon and 
Hood, booksellers ; Hood, of this firm, was father of 
the facetious Tom Hood, and here Tom Hood was 
porn in 1798. 

DgaTH OF THE EARL oF Oarverort.—The de 
ceased nobleman, who died at the advanced ae of 
85, was s participator in the memorable Nile and 
Trafalgar victories, and his death causes auother 
gap in the roll of the illustrious heroes of that peziod 
Inheriting the title in 1855, the life of the late -var! 
has been one of unchequered quiet, the outer world 
being a last consideration, and while so existing, the 
several acts of kindness and charity, administered 
with an unostentatious hand mato the necessitous 
and deserving, have beenalmost of an unlimited 
nature, and many were the records of such eetsin 
the village on the occasion of the last rites en-earth 
being performed. His remains werejinterred iu the 

family vault, situate inthe Eton churchyard. ‘Lhe 
tenants on the estates st Elton, Warringten and 
Yaxley headed the funeral cortége from the hall, 
together with the Ven. Archdeacon Kempthorne, 
Rector of Elton, the Rev. — Jackson, Curate of 'Yax- 
ley, and the Rev. O. H. W. Capron, of Warmington, 
&c. The pall-bearers were selected from the ten 
antry at Elton. The.remains were followed by Lord 
Proby, Lady C. Hamilton, Hon. William Proby, 
Lady Theodosia Baillie, Lord Claud Hamilton, Lady 
Proby, W. M. Baillie, Esg., Hon. Mrs. Proby, Sir 
Ralph Howard, W. Wells, Esq., Granville Wells, 
Esq., the Earl of Listowel, and the Hon. R. Hare. 
The funeral service was performed by the Rector of 





Elton and Curate of Yaxley 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lucy May.—A man cannot legally marry his deceased 
wife's sister. 

W. Kitminster.—The great tragedian you name is yet 
alive, and we believe, as we hope, in good health. 

Tuomas Jonrs.—Apply to # good hospital surgeon, and 
jsp oy adhere to the advice he will give you, and you 

1 soem regain your health.. 

Lorrms Witwot.—Having so frequently answered the 
same question, we refer you to our answer to Ellen Cham- 
beriain, in No. 289 of Taz Lonpow Ruavzr. 

Wisaanam.—Being, as you state, an engineer out of em- 
ployment, and desirous of obtaining auother engagement, 
you must know that your only course is to apply to the 
agents, or owners of steam-ships. 

Puitir.—Foreign bills, not in sets of three or more, 
drawn in, and payable out of, the United Kingdon, are liable 
to the same duty as inland bills of the same amount and 
tenor. 

Miss P-x.—The back numbers of Taz Lonpon Reaper 
are always in print, and will be forwarded to any address; 
the necessary postage stamps, being enclosed. The book 
postage being one penny under four ounces. 

T. B.—Fire is said to have been frst produced by striking 
flints together. The poets supposed that firo was stolen 
from heaven by Prometheus. Heraclitus,t about 596 B.c., 
maintained that the world was created from fre, aud deemed 
it te be a god omnipotent 

Fanwy.—Hidalgo is a Spanish word, meaning a man of 
noble birth, a man of consequence, or consideration; it is a 
compound of the words Ayo di alguno, that is, a son of some- 
body, as opposed to those who are terra silii, obscure per- 
sons, sons of nobody, 

Marr.—As the ice upon the mountain, when the warm 
breath of the summer sun falls apon it, melts and divides 
into drops, each of which reflects an image of the sun; so 
in life, the smile of God's love divides itself in separate 
forms, each bearing and reflecting an image of his love. 

Wavonan E.—1. We know of no noble family bearing the 
name of Etherington; there is, however, a baronet of the 





renheit. Carbonic acid gas is disengaged, not 

bursting on the surface of the Hquor, but 

The yeast is deposited at the bottom of the 

form of @ very viscid sediment, 

into thin sacks of linen, and the liquid part 

away ; they are then placed between boards, 

to strong pressure, till a mass of thin, cheesy 

produced ; this cake is broken into small pieces, which 

wrapped in separate linen cloths; these le 

wards enclosed in wax cloth for exportation. T 

German yeast. 

————— = Fetiales, were heralds of = 
enty in number, to denounce war, or 

stituted by Numa; when the Romans } mene wig! cone ee 

injured, one of this body was empowered to demand re- 

dress; and after thirty-three days, if submission were not 

made, war was declared, and the Feciales hurled a bloody 

spear into the territories of the enemy, as a sign of in- 

tended hostilities. 

A Oonstant Reaprr—l. Those who desire the hair to 
gtow strong and luxuriant, should submit it frequently to the 
operations of a skilful hair-dresser; nothing s' ens it 
80 much as judicious and regular cutting. 3. To improve 
the skin; mix some ffour of sulphur in # little milk, and 
after remaining an hour or two, if rubbed into the skin, 
without disturbing the sulphar, it will render it soft. 

Amy Greenwoop.—1. Have no faith in the prospectus sent; 
it is a delusion and a snare; in fact, a mere trap to catch 
postage stamps. 2. There isa society for the opening up 
of new employments for women, their more extensive 
admission into those already opened to them. The office 
isat 19, Langham iace, W.t secretary, Miss Jane Orowe. 
. Handwriting very good, buta little carcless in execu- 

on. 

L. N.—Nootka Sound (or Vancouver's Island), was dis- 
covered by Oaptain Oook, in 1778; it was settled by the 
British in 1786, when afew merchants in;the East Indies 
formed @ settlement to supply the Chinese with furs; but 
the Spaniards in 1789, captured two English vessels, and 
took possession of the settlement. The British ministry de- 
manded reparation ; the affair was amicably terminated, and 
a free commerce was confirmed to England, in 1790. 


A PLEASANT PATH. 
Down the slant copsewood to the atile 
I loitered, hanging on thy smile,— 
We talked of pleasant things the while. 


For all things pleasant were in thee,— 
Things seen, and things as yet to see, 
What had been, and what was to be. 


How loverlike the trees inclined, 
As if with all a lover's mind, 
For long embraces intertwined ! 


How loverlike the wind was sighing ; 
What hollow cadences replying, 
Sad as if love and hope were dying! 


Yet all was bright, and all was well, 
Hearts lighter than our words could tell, 
And sunshine indescribable! OAL 


A Poor Worxinc Man.—The dwellings for the indus- 
trial classes, built by the trustees of the Peabody's fund, are 
at the corner of Commercial Street, White m Street, 
Spitalfields, N.E. The object of the charity, for so it may 
be called, is to provide oo. and comfortable dwellings for 
the poorest of the industrial classes, at rates so low, as to 
offer no pretext for taking lodgers, and so interfering with 
domestic privacy. Apply to the Secretary, H. G. Somerly, 
Esq., 12, Tavistock Street, Bedford-square, EO. 

A Oonsrant Reaper (Prince-town).—1. You must first as- 
certain whether either of the foreign railway companies 





name of Errington, of Hooter, Cheshire, whose b tcy 
dates from 1661. 2. With practice your handwriting would 
be tit for a copying clerk ; as it is—no. 

Avaric.—l. By the Act of Union, and the provisions con- 
tained therein, all previous acts become abrogated. 2. You 
may be quite sure that the warning, or notice, being issued 
ander the authority of the Lords of the Treasury, and thus, 
by the sanction of the law officers of the Crown, is legal, 
and go not to be neglected with impunity. 

A. M. J.—You can purchase an annuity for your daughter 
at any life assurance office; we cannot recommend any 
one in particuler, and can only advise you to be wary in 
your choice. Far our own part, we should certainly not 
choose one of modern date ; above all, beware of those who 
offer extra advantages. 

Ons m Great Trovetz—The Foundling Hospital is in 
Guildford Street, W.O. Admission is obtained by per- 
sonal application of the mother, before the child is twelve 
months old: the secretary is J. Brownlow, Esq. Let usadd 
that the object of the institution is the support of Illegiti- 
mate childrén, and restoration of thuir mothers to a virtuous 
life. 

A Constant Reapsr.—We would help you readily if we 
could, at any cost of time, ortrouble; but, we fear that your 
only course of obtaining intelligence of your absent rela- 
tives, is by advertising in the Zimes, or the Australian pa- 
pers. Let us add that you have uo hope, but in their writing 
to you. 

A Constant Reaper.—Any photographic artists’ colour- 
man, or dealer in the materials used in photography, will 
supply you. If there be not one of these tradesmen in your 
own town, you will tind a list in the Post Office London Di- 
rectory, to any of whom you could write; postage is cheap, 
and a London Directory easily procurable in s town like 
Brighton. 

A Constant Reaper—1l. If you wish to keep in preser- 
vation a valuable velvet jacket, your best course would be 
to purchase an ordinary velvet brush, which you may obtain 
at any hatters, ata moderate price. 2. Musk is the strongest 
ecent to be obtained. 3. Take 3 oz. of rose-water, and 1 
drachm of sulphate of zinc; mix, and bathe the part 
affecte! with it occasionally; gently dry, and then touch 
it over with cold cream. 

Poor Rurn.—The true nature of the German yeast im- 
ported into this country can scarcely be understood by any 
one not conversant with the pecuiiarities of brewing in 
Germany. In» Bavaria, the mait-wort is set to ferment in 
wu Lava, uw cool cellars, at @ temperature of 45 deg. Fab- 





you tion, have agents in London. Then make appii- 
cation, either personally, or by letter, enclosing testimonials 
asto capacity and character. 2. The Oonsuls of either of 
the countries, at any one of our ports might possibly 
supply you with the information. 8. A Post-Office Direc- 
tory, is an expensive affair for a working-man ; moreover, 
would be a waste of money; for, assuredly in your own, or 
aneighbouring town, you could procure the perusal of 
one. 

N. Drxox.—The great Fire of London, whose ruins co- 
vered 436 acres, extended from the Tower to the Temple 
Church, and from the north-east gate to Holborn-bridge. 
It began at a baker's house in Pui behind Mona- 
ment Yard, and destroyed, in the space of four days, sighty- 
nine churches (including St. Paul's), the city gates, the 
Royal Exchange, the Custom House, Guildhall, Sion Ool- 
lege, and many other pablic buildings, besides 13,000 houses, 
laying waste 400 streets. About 200,000 persons encamped 
in Islington and Highgate fields. 

Esyonp.—Felix Orsini was born in 1819. He was a mén 
of talent and energy, intensely devoted to endeavouring to 
obtain Italian independence. He joined a secret society in 
1843, was arrested and condem to the galleys for life in 
1844, was released in 1846, took in the Boman revolu- 
tion in 1848, when he was elected a member of the assem- 
bly. On the fall of the republic he fled to Genoa, and came 
to England in 1853. Entering into fresh conspiracies, he 
was arrested in Hungary, and sent to Mantua; he escaped 
thence, and again came to England, where he associated 
with Kossuth, Mazzini, &., delivered lectures, and devised 
the plot for which he suffered. 

Srewant.—The following is the meaning of the ‘‘Oramp 
Speech": formerly, every advocate who entered at the 
Scottish Bar, made a Latin address to the Court, faculty, 
and audience, in set terms, and said a few words upon a 
text of the civil law, to shew his Latinity and jurisprudence. 
He also wore his hat for a minate, in order to vindicate his 
right of being covered before the court, which is said to 
have originated from the celebrated lawyer, Sir Thomas 
Hope, having two sons on the bench, while he himself re- 
mained at the bar. This ceremony has been dispensed with, 
as occupying the time of the court unnecessarily. The 
entrant lawyer merely takes the oaths to government, and 
swears to maintain the rulesand privileges of his order. 

W. G. E—1. From the “ tone” of your letter, wefear you 
will accomplish but little in the shape of success, until you 
have improved the tone of your mind; a “ gentlemanly” 
education means nothing, if uot practically useful Having, 





as you aflirm, » knowledge of Latin, Greek, and the | 


acquainted with is 
Service,” by Henry White; 
4. A“ gentleman” habi. 


N. N., twenty-one, musical, fair, and has « salary of 220i 

Eten P., twenty-four, dark brown hair, and good looking 
Respondent must be fair. : 

Hixpa, tall, dark hair and eyes, a lo disposition, and 
domesticated. A soldier preferred. rd 

A Livery One, twenty, tall and dark. mndent mus: 
be tall, between nineteen and twenty-one, in receipt of 
@ moderate salary. 

Manriame, eighteen, fair, good loo! and fond of bome 
Respondent must be about twenty, dark, and fond of 

ome. 


bh 
W. J. D., eighteen, dark, 5ft. 6}in., and respectable. Re 
dent must be fair, about seventeen, pretty, and accom 
P with a little money. 

O.A. W.. cighiate, fair, 5ft. 4in., has @ situation ‘in the 
Commissary Department. Respondent must be about the 
same age, and fond of home, 

J. M., twenty, 5 ft. 2in., dark eyes and hair, fond of home, 
in a good position, and has alittle money. Respondent must 
be fair, looking, of medium height, affectionate, and 
fond of home. 

Mauve and OLavprve.—“ Maude,” eighteen, tall, fair, blue 
eyes, auburn hair,and handsome. “Olaudine,” eighteen, 
tall, dark, black hair, and eyes, Respondents must be tall, 
and very good looking. 

Oxara and Lovisa.—“Olara,” seventeen, 5ft. $in., dari: 
hair, blue eyes, and very fond of home. “ Louisa,” seven- 
teen, 5ft, dark brown hair, fair, and very fond of music 
and home. Respondents must be good looking. 

Atior and Grack.—"“ Alice,” eighteen, medium height 
dark hair, blue eyes, amiable on, and fond of home 
“Grace,” 5 ft. 3 in., golden hair, blueeyes, hasa little money 
and is fond of music. ndents must be dark, good 
jooking, rather tall, and engaged in the city during the day. 

Lrp1a, seventeen, medium height, ipoaing manners, 8 
graceful —, blue eyes, golden hair, fs had a good edu- 
cation, and will have a fortune. Respondent must be a pro- 


fessional gentleman, one who has been in the army pre- 
handsome, 


ferred, but he must be tall, 
and thirty-seven. 

Ben Bacxstay and Spawxer Jaox.—“ Ben Backstay,” 
twenty, 5ft. 8in., dark, black hair, hazel eyes, good tem- 
pered, and fond of home. “Spanker Jack,” twenty-one, 
5 ft. 7hin., fair, light hair, gray eyes, good tem; and 
very steady. Respondents must be tall, fair, fond of home, 
under twenty, and domesticated. 

Communications Recetvep: 

J. B. W. ia responded to by—“ Rose,” rather pretty, short, 
and a good figure. 

Danpr Jem by—“ Kate,” twenty-four, mediam height, 
black hair, blue eyes, good looking, fond of home, and do- 


mes 
Jouty Nep by—* Polly,” nineteen, dark hair, blue ess, 
fond of music and home. 
J.C. P. by—“ May,” twenty-one, fair, and good looking; 
and—“ Ellen,” twenty-two, fair, hazel eyes, and curly hair. 
Harry Jack by—“Mary,” seventeen, medium heigh 
brown hair, blue eyes, good looking, and fond of home; and 
—Lucy Annie,” seventeen, 5ft 2in., slight Ogure, and 
retty. 
4 Merry Wu by—“E. L. W.,” nineteen, blue eyes, light 
hair, medium height, affectionate, and fond of home. 
Crarissa by—“Olaude Duval,” twenty, tall, and baud- 
some. 
Hersert L'Estrancs by—“E. H.,” nineteen, 
height, dark eyes and hair, very fair, and good tem: 
Meray Jenniz by—“T. B.," twenty-four, 5ft 4in., cac 
speak Funes 4 schoolmas eon ond has 80/.; and—“ Hono- 
rat,” twenty-four, k cur! , Moustache, good looking, 
fond of home, and with an Asm of 1502. 


a rename a 


and between twenty 


medium 
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